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Antiquities of England and Wales: being a Coll:ion of Views 
of the moft remarkable Ruins and antient Buildings, accurately 
drawn on the Spot. To each View is added an hiftorical Account 
of its Situation, avhen and by whom built, with every interefiing 
Circumftance relating thereto. Collected fromi the bef? Authorities. 
By Francis Grofe, £/7. F. 4.8. Vol. IV. 4to. il. 18s. 6d. 
boards. Hooper. 


N a Preface to this volume Mr. Grofe acknowledges the 
helps he has received from different gentlemen in execut- 
ing the work ; and, in compliance with the defire of many of 
his readers, he recommends a very proper method of arrang- 
ing the fubjeéts ; which is, by placing the counties in alpha- 
betical order, and afterwards putting each ruin alphabetically 
likewife in its proper county. He then prefents us with Ad- 
denda, containing fuch material informations as have occurred 
fince the publication, together with a lift of the errors and 
neceflary corréiions. 

The firft article of the volume is the frontifpiece, giving a 
view of the bridge over the river Wye, part of the town-walls, 
with the cathedral and bifhop’s palace at Heretord. At what time 
the bridge was built.is uncertain, but from its appearance, we 
may conclude it to be the work of different times. The date 
of the town walls is not better afcertained, but Mr. Grofe in- 
fers, from what Leland fays in his Itinerary, that they were 
in all probability buiit at the fame time as the caftle; that is, 
after the Conqueft 
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Twizell Caftle and Bridge, Northumberland. Thefe build- 
ings ftand almoft at the northermoft extremity of the county, 
and near the junétion of the rivers Till and Tweed. Accord- 
ing to the moft ancient account of this caftle, it appears to 
have been the feat of Sir William Ridell, in the fourth of 
Edward III. . 

Lambeth Palace, Surry. A third plate, reprefenting the 
north. fide of the palace, as it appears from the bowling-green. 
Mr. Grofe has fubjoined a curfory account of the various 
apartments. 

Whitton Caftle, Durham. Stands on the fouth fide of the 
river Wear, at its conflux with the Lynburn. Built about the 
year 1410, and was the baronial caftle of the lords de Euers, 
a family of ancient note and eminence in the county, de- 
fcended from the lords of Clavering and Warkworth; and 
by the family line from the Vefcies and Attons, 

St. Patrick’s Church and Armoury in Peele Caftle, in the 
Ifle of Man. ‘This view exhibits evident marks of antiquitys 
Mr. Grofe informs us, that in the cellar of a wine-merchant 
in the town of Peele, there were, in 1774, feveral very an- 
cient guns, their bore meafuring a foot in diameter. They 
were formed by a number of bars laid clofe together, and 
hooped with thick iron rings. 

The Abbey of Bermondfey, Surry. The foundation of the 
religious houfe at this place was projected and begun by Al- 
win Child, citizen of London, in the 16th of William the 
Conqueror, A.D. 1082. It was a priory of Benediétine 
monks of the Cluniac order, and ftocked at firft from the 
priory of La Charité fur la Loire, to which it accordingly be- 
came a fubordinate cell. 

Prudhow Caftle, Northumberland. Pleafantly fituated on 
the brow of a hill on the fouth fide of, and near the river 
Tyne, eight miles weft of Newcaftle. It was. the baronial 
caftle of the ancient family of the Umfranvilles, and after- 
wards for many ages one of the caftles of the Percies. 

Brough Calile, Weftmoreland. Stands near the north-eaft 
part of the county, and on the weftern bank of the river 
Eden. . It is by fome writers deemed a Roman building. Mr, 
Grofe obferves, that poflibly a Roman fortrefs might have 
ftood here before the Conqueft ; but that the prefent edifice 
has inconteftible marks of Norman origin. 

Wenflaw, or Wenfley Church and Bridge, Yorkthire. The 
date of the church is not mentioned ; but the antiquity of the 
bridge may be nearly afcertained from the following paffage in 
Leland’s Itinerary. ‘ The fayre bridge of 3 or 4 acres, that 
‘is on Ure, at Wencelaw, a mile or more above Midleham, 
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was made 200 yer ago and more, by one callyd Alwine, par- 
fon of Wincelaw.” 

Carlifle - Caftle, Crim berkeiind: Stands on the north: welt 
fide of the city of Carlifle, which is faid to’ have exifted be- 
fore the invafion of the Romans. The prefént caftle was the 
work of William Rufus, built aboot'the yeat 1093, two hui- 
dred years after the city had ‘been déftroyed by the'Daneés; 

Raby Caftle, Durham. Built by Toki de Neville, foon af 
ter the year 1378. 

Croydon Church, Surry:° Situated rieat the fpring head of 
the river, Wondel, and fuppoféd to have been begun in the 
time of archbifhop Courtney. It is conje€tured by fomie anti~ 
quarians, that hereabouts was' the Noviomagus, mentioned itt 
Antoninus’s Itinerary; and Dr. Stukely,; who once fappofed’ 
it to have been near Crayford in Kent, afterwards altéred his’ 
opinion, arid fubferibed to that of its béing at or near Croya 
don. 
~ Rufhen. Abbey, at Ballafalley, in the Ifle of Man. ‘Said to 
have. been’ founded in the *year 1098, ‘by ofe “Mac Marts; 
ele€ted to the government” of the ifland. on ‘account of his 
inany virtues. 

Tinterh Abbey, Monmouththire, A febotid plate. 

The Caftle ‘in the Ifle of! Lundy. By whom or at what 
time this caftle was built, is unknown; bat it ftands on the 
fouth eaft corner of the ifland, which‘is fituated in the moutli 
of the Severn. ‘This ifland;: Mr. Grofe obferves, ‘is ctlebrated 
by Drayton in his Poly-Olbion. 

Abergavenny Caftle, Monmouthfhire. Stands on ‘an emi- 
hence on the fouth-fide of the town, and about an hundred 
yards north of the river Ofk,) which hereabouts meets the Ga- 
venni, from. wheiice the’ plate takes ‘its ndame.': ‘The chief patt 
remaining appears to have'been a kind of gaté-way, having’ a’ 
demy-tower- on ‘the fouth-fide of it, with fome detached frag- 
ments of walls. A little diftance! to the ealt of théfe, near’ 
the fite of the ‘duter walls, isa fmall artificial mownt:’ From 
fome arches of windows, which are pointed, ‘the part remain- 
ing appears to have been built’ fince the'reign of Henry II. 
when, according ‘to Leland’s Colleétanea, it was ar by the 
Welch. 

St. Briavel’s Caftle;: Gloucefterthire. This” éaftle, which 
was ftrong, and of large extent, was built by Miles, éarl of 
Hereford, iti the ‘reign of 'Henry I. 

The Bifhop’s Caftie at Landaff, Glamorganfhire. Suppofed 
to be built about the year +120; by Urbanus the 3oth bifhop, 
who at the fame time eregted the church now ftanding a {mall 
diftance north of it. 
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‘The Keep of the Caftle of Cardiff, Glamorganhhire. 

Goodrich Gaftle, Herefordfhire. Stands on an-eminence, 
rear the fouth eaftermoft extremity of the county, and on‘ the 
weftern bank of the river Wye. 

Goodrich Caftle, Herefordthire:. The fecond plate. 

‘The Caftle of the Manor Houfe of Tixall, Staffordhire. 

St, Donat’s, or St. Denwit’s Cafile, Giamorganfhire. A 
fecond plate... | 

Croydon Palace, Surry. Suppofed to have been built be- 
tween the.years 1066 and 1087, about which thme the manor 
of Croydon was given by William the Conqueror to archbifhop: 
Lanfranc, by whom it is probable it was ere&ed. 

Hulne Abbey, Northumberland. This was the firft: mo- 
naftery. of Carmelite friars in England, and was founded about 
the year 1240. 

Minfter, Lovel. Priory, ; Gxfordthire. Situated in-a valley 
clofe to the northermoft bank of the rivulet Windrufk. = [t 
feems to have been built ‘in ‘the feign of king John,: arid ap- 
pears from its ruins to have, been a large and elegant building. 

The Monaflery of the Grey Friars; Richmond, Yorkhhire. 
Founded, according to Tanner, by Ralph Fitz-Randal, lord: 


of Middleham, A.D. 1258 


Leyftone Abbey, Suffolk. ..Am abbey of Premonftra. 
tenfian order, built and endowed about the year 382, by Ra- 
nulph de Glanvill. The firft houfe was placed a mile nearer 
to the fea; but that fituation being found both unwholfome 
and inconvenient, Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk; built the 
abbey whofe ruins are here delineated. 

St. Martin’s Monaftery, Richmond, Yorkfhire.. "This mo- 
naftery ftood on the fouthermoft bank iof the river Swale, about 
half a mile fouth-eaft of the town of Richmond. It was a 
cell to St. Mary’s abbey at York, for.monks of the Benedictine 
order, and was founded about the year 1:00, by Wymar, 
chief fteward to the earl of Richmond, 

_ Burgh, or Cnoberfburg Caftle, Suffolk. Mr. Grofe ‘ob- 
ferves, that, according to feveral antiquaries, at the bead of 
whom is Camden, this place was the Garianonum of the Ro- 
mans ;, but Sir Henry Spelman, and fome others, place that 
ftation at Caftor, near Yarmouth. Both parties, continues 
our author, produce plaufible reafons in fupport of their opi- 
nions ; both appeal to the number of Roman coins, urns, and 
other remains found near their adopted fpots ; though, on the 
whole, the probability feems rather to favour the pretenfions 
of Burgh Caftle. This caftle ftands on an eminence near the 
conflux of the rivers Yare and Wavenny. 
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Newport Caftle, or the New Caftle upon Ukke, Monmouth- 
fnire. Stands on the wefternmoft bank of the river Utke, and 
fuppofed to have been built before the year 1172, for the de- 
fence of the paffage over the river. 

Abergavenny Caftle. A fecond plate. , | 

The Tower in Cardiff Caftle, ‘Glaniorpanfhite. In this 
tower, according to tradition, Robert duke of Normandy, 
brother to William Rufus and Henry 1. was confined upwards 
of twenty-fix years. 

Caftle Rufhin, in the Ifle of Man. | A fecond plate. 

Caftor, or Caftor Hall or Caftle, Norfolk. This feems ra- 
ther to have been a caftellated manfion, than an edifice cal- 
culated for defence. ‘The time of its ereftion is not exadly 
known; but, from its materials, which are brick, it is fap- 
pofed not to be older than about the beginning of the reign of 
Henry Vi. 

Hubberftone Priory, Pembrokefhire. Stands near Milford 
Haven, but when, or by whom founded, is not known, 

Orford Chapel, Suffolk, This chapel, when entire, was a 
very large and handfome building: the outfide was ornamented 
with flint work, according to the cuftom. of the county; and 
from the ftyle of its chancel, appears to be of great antiquity ; 
but its founder and the date of jts conftruGion are buried in 
- oblivion. 

Wenny, or Ewenny Priory, Glamorganfhire. Situated near 
the river Wenny, and was once ftrongly fortified. ‘The date 
of its foundation is unknown; but it was made a cell to the 
abbey of St. Peter’s at Gloucefter, by Maurice de Londres, in 
1I4!. 

The Watch-Tower near St. Donat’s Caftle, Glamorgan- 
fhire. A pi€turefque little building, ftanding in the park, a 
{mall diftance weft of the caftle-ditch, and feems to have been 
erected entirely for the purpofe of a watch tower. 

Cardiff, or. Caertoph Caftle, Glamorganthire. Ere&ted ac- 
cording to Stowe, in the year 1110, by Robert Fitzhamon, who 
conquered that county. 

_ Ogmore Caftle, Glamorganfhire. Stands in the angle 
formed by the jun@ion of the rivers Wenny and Ogmore, a 
fmall diftance fouth of the high road leading from Cowbridge 
to Pyle, and is undoubtedly a building of great antiquity. 

Caftor Cafile, or Hall, Norfolk. A fecond plate. 

Kertmele, or Cartmele Priory, Lancafhire. Founded in 
1188, by William Marefchal, earl of Pembroke, for regular 
canons of ‘the order of St. Auguftine. 

Dunraven Houle, Glamorganfhire. Situated about nine 
miles fouth-eaft of Cowbridge ; is built on a high rocky head- 
G 3 land, 
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lapd, running out a confiderable diftance into the fea, and 
forming a point, called by the n tives, The Witches Point. 
This houfe is faid to have been eld for fome time by the 
WVaughans ; and according to tradition, the laft proprietor of 
that family ufed to fet up lights, along the fhore, and make 
ufe of other devices to mifléad feamen, i in order that they might 
be, wrecked on his manor. 

Dunraven Honfe. A fecond plate. 

‘Whitby Abbey, Yorkfhire. A monaftery. is {aid to have 
been ereéted at this place fo early asthe 657, which continued 
in a flourishing ftate till about the year 867, when it was de- 
ftroyed by the Danes ; it was refounded by William de Percy, 
in-the reign of William the Conqueror. 

Lanthony Priory, Gloucefterfhire. Stands about half a mile 
fouth- weft of Gloucefter. According to the hiftory, related by 
Mr. Grofe, this priory appears to have been founded in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 

All-Saints Church, Dunwich, $uffolk. Mr. Grofe obferves . 
from the fhattered ruinous ftate of this church, that it cannot 
remain long ftanding. Our auther has copied the account of 
Dunwich, as given by Kirby i in his Suffolk Traveller. The date 
of the building, however, is not afcertained in the narrative. 
The Caftle in the Ifle of Lundy, A fecond plate. 

“The Monaftery of St. Bees, Cumberland. Situated in a 
bottom about four miles fouth-fouth-weft from Whitehaven, 
and about one north from Egremont. The following is the 
hiftory of it from Tanner. *£ Bega, an holy woman from Ire- 
land, is faid to have founded, about the year of our Lord 650, 
a fmall monaftery i in Copeland, where afterwards a church was 
built in memory of her. This religious honfe being deftroyed 
by the Danes, was reftored by William, fon to Ranulph de 
Mefchin, earl of Cumberland, temp. Hen. I, and made a cell 
of a prior and fix Benedictine monks to the abbey of St. Mary 
at York.’ 

Lanthony Priory, Gloucefterfhire. A fecond plate. 

Finchale Priory, in the ‘bithoprick of Durham, It appears 
to have been built before the year 1128. Finchale, Mr. Grofe 
obferves, feems anciently to have been.a place of note. A fy- 
nod i is faid to have been held here in the year 788, 

Knap Caftle, Suffex. * This caftle, fays Mr. Grofe, flands, 
or rather ftood, in the Rape of Bramber, not far from the 
.town of Weft Grinftead. At what time, or by whom it was 
built, as alfo its form and: extent, are all particulars equally, 
unknown. With refpe& to the two firft, it is probable it was 

ereéted about the fame period as moft of our other ancient 
gaftles ; that is, foon after the divifion of the lands made by 
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the Conqueror among his Norman followers; and that its 
founder was fome one of the family of Braofe, to which all 
the lands thereabouts then belonged. Refpe€ting its form and 
extent, not even a reafonable conjecture can be made from its 
prefent remains; indeed, they only ferve to prove, what fcarce- 
ly occurs elfewhere, namely, that here was once a caftle.’ 

Pickering Caftle, Yorkfhire. This caftle, which is of an 
irregular figure, is now extremely ruinous; and the date of 
its foundation is unknown. 

Hertford Caftle. Built by Edward the Elder, fon of Al- 
fred, in the ninth year of his reign, 

Hertford Caftle. <A fecond plate. 


[ To be continued. ] 





Letters from Edinburgh ; written in the Years 1774 and 17754 
Sve. 55. boards. Dodfley, 


FTER the travels in Scotland, fo lately publifhed by Dr. 
Johnfon and Mr. Pennant, it might be prefumed that any 
further account of that country could not much engage the 
attention of the public, at leaft for fome time. The nature 
of the work now before us, however, it mutt be acknowledged, 
differs greatly from that of either of the two former produc- 
tions ; the defign of the author being not to exhibit a topo- 
graphical defcription of Scotland, nor to relate the manners 
‘of the inhabitants in the remoteft parts of the country; but 
to prefent a view of the national charaéter of the Scots, as it 
it is to be traced in the metropolis: an undertaking which re- 
quires attentive obfervation, acute difcernment, a mind unbiaffed 
by any prejudice, and above all a faithful reprefentation of 
moral lineaments and of faéts. How far the author poffeffes 
thefe effential qualifications, will beft appear from a careful 
perufal of the work. We may obferve, in the mean time, 
that the motto which he has chofen is expreffive of candour 
and veracity, and affords no ground to fufpe& that any ftrokes 
of the caricatura are to be met with in the courfe of this lite- 
rary correfpondence. 


Non hic centauros, non gorgona, harpyafque 
Invenies, hominem pagina noftra fapit. 


The firft letter defcribes the approach to Edinburgh by the 
road through Dalkeith ; and the three fubfequent letters are 
employed in,delineating the fituation and ftreets of the town. 
In the fifth, the author treats of falutattons on introduétion to 
ftrangers, which are ftill generally prattifed in Scotland, as 

G4 well 
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well as on fome parts of the continent; and the fixth con- 
tains fome obfervations on the charaéter of the Scots. 


* The civilities, fays the author, that have been paid to my 
fellow-traveller and me, the politenefs we have met with, and 
the attentions with which we have been honoured fince our arri- 
val, all confpire to make this country every day more agreeable. 
At firft I was afraid we fhould become too popular; but that 
fear has now fubfided, and we walk along without notice. 

‘ The common people of this place, who had only feen tra- 
vellers pafs through, like birds of paflage in their way to the 
highlands or the Bicbeides were aftonifhed to find two people 
become ftationary at Edinburgh for a whole winter. ‘* What 
were we come for?” was the firft queftion. ‘* They prefumed, 
to ftudy phyfic?” ** No.” ** To ftudy law??? ** No.” * Then 
it muft be divinity?” ** No,” Very odd,” they faid, ‘* that 
we fhould: come to Edinburgh without one of-thefe reafons.” 
At one time we were fuppofed to be hair-dreffers, at another, 
mountebanks, at a third, players. Whilft this fuppofition 
lafted, we were im great repute. A thoufand people, who would 
have let us pafs unnoticed as peaceable and quiet gentlemen, 
the moment they imagined we might fome day exhibit before 
them, naturally concluded we muft have fomething very curious 
about us, and that they had aright to look atus. In fhort, we 
have undergone as many changes as Proteus, in the imagina- 
tions of other people. One very pious lady, who had lon 
been torturing her invention to no purpofe, concluded we could 
have come for no good, and very charitably wifhed we were well 
out of the place. In fpite of all thefe conjeétures, however, 
here we are, and here we are likely to remain for fome time. 
Our pride, at Jeaft, will not let us remove till we have con- 
vinced them, ‘* that we are no fpies, but true men.” If they 
did themfelves juftice, they-would have no reafon to be fur- 
prized Is it fo ftrange and unnatural, that Englifhmen fhould 


vifit Scotland? or that, when they are there, they fhould have 
no inclination: to leave it ?” , 


In the fame letter we find the following account of the hof- 
pitality of the mation, ~ ‘ 


‘ ‘This country has long been celebrated for its hofpitality to 
ftrangers : and J. am fure ! can, with great truth, add my hum- 
ble fuffrage to this general obfervation, They do not think 
they have paid you all the attention that is neceffary, when they 
have invited you once to dinner, and then take no more notice of 
you: they are eager to fhew yop repeated civilities; they are 
happy to explain, to inform you of what: is really curious in 
their country.;. they give you a general invitation to their 
houfes ; they beg of you to vifit them familiarly, and are forry 
if you do not do fo. I am afhamed to fay that ‘many of my 
countrymen feem to have forgot all their kindnefs the moment 
they returned over the Tweed, I truft thofe waters will never 
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away my remembrance, bot that I fhall always be proud to owa 
the hofpitality of the Scotch, and the civilities I received in 
Scotland.’ 


The feventh letter is devoted to a recital of the good-breed- 
ing of the Scots; with fome remarks on their language. The 
author informs us that he knows no quality more confpicuous 
in the inhabitants of Scotland than complaifance, which is 
common, he fays, to every age and fex, but particularly to 
the women, who feem to make it a ftudy to oblige, and en- 
deavour to emulate each other in good breeding. 

It is ufual, we are told, with the Scots to make ufe of the 
word Friend, even to ftrangers, after the manner of the French 
nation; and likewife to addrefs the perfon with whom they 
converfe by the appellation of My dear Sir, This, our author 
obferves, 


—* is a never-failing argument, and, at firft onfet, immediately 
difarms an antagonift, notwithftanding the rage. and paffion of 
difputation. It carries with it this peculiar advantage, that 
difputes, by this means, never arrive at fuch a pitch, as to oce 
cafion a downright quarrel, which is too often the cafe in many 
countries, and, | am forry to fay, too general in ours; where, 
from a conceited education, and narrow intercourfe with man- 
kind, an impatience of contradiflion, and a readinefs to con- 
tradi&t, is too apt to ufher in a difputation with downright abufe, 
or the appearance of open’enmity. But when a man ftops you 
fhort with My good Friend, or My dear Sir, you cannot but be 
as calm as when you firft began; becaufe the words themfelves 
imply a truce, and coniequently whatever follows muft be look- 
ed on as well intended, and with no hoftile meaning; and deli- 
vered as the real fentiments of the fpeaker, without that glee 
for difputation, which is fo abfurd and unpolite. There is alfo 
another great advantage derived from it: it not only prevents 
‘the violence of argument, but, by fo doing, renders the facul- 
ties clear and undifturbed, makes a man mafler of the reafoning 
he has already colle€ted, and gives him time and opportunity 
to invent others, which may arife from the arguments or lan- 
guage of his opponent: and, in fhort, if you are vanquifhed, 
you cannot but admire the lenity of your enemy ; and, on the 
contrary, cannot triumph over thofe, who fubmit with fo much 
good grace and manners. If, then, you confefs it is perfuafive 
in the men, it is certainly invincible in the fair fex, who, with 
My dear Sir, added to their other artillery, are fure to obtain 
every thing they can wifh. When you are told that, on the 
firit introduétion to a lady ir. this country, you ate favoured 
with a falute, which immediately difcovers the fragrance of her 
breath, the downy velvet of her fkin, and pearly enamel of her 
teeth ; that the firft word which fhe utters to you is either M 

good Friend, or My dear Sis, which, foftened by the fweetnefs 
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of her voice, and affability of her manner, muft receive an ad- 
ditional degree of warmth, and kindnefs; can you wonder that 
I am fo enamovured with — company ? or rather, do you not 
wonder that [ can think of leaving them ?” 


With refpe& to the Scotch language, the author remarks, 
that it has one beauty, in which it greatly excels the Englifh, 
and alfo conforms to the Italian. This circumftance confifts 
in the ufe of diminutives, which are created at pleafure, and 
expreffed in one word, by the addition of a letter or fyllable : 
thus they fay, ‘ manny, doggy, catty,’ fora little man, dog, 
or cat. 

The eighth letter contains an account of the executions in 
Scotland. ‘The criminal, we are told, is ufually dreffed in a 
white waiftcoat and breeches, bound with black ribbands, and 
a night-cap tied with the fame. We are likewile informed 
that it is the cuftom for the convi& to walk to the gallows, 
which, as the author remarks, has fomething much more de- 
cent in it than’ being thrown into a cart as in England, and 
carried like a beaft to flaughter. ‘The flow, penfive, and me- 
lancholy ftep of a man in thefe circumftances, continues he, 
has fomething in it that feems to accord with affli@ion, and 
affedis the mind forcibly with its diftrefs, 

The fubjec&t of the ninth letter is the fuppers of the Scots, 
and the manner of condu&ting them, in which we meet with 
nothing remarkable, ‘The three fucceeding letters treat of the 
following fubje&s refpedtively; viz. On the Civility of the 
common People. On the Genius of the Natives; their Tem- 
per, Perfons, Hofpitality, Inquifitivene/s about Strangers. An 
Account of the public and private Diverfions of the inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh. In one of thefe letters the character of 
the Scots is thus delineated. 

‘ The gentlemen of this nation (pardon my impartiality) are 
infinitely better calculated for an agreeable fociety than Englifh- 
men ; as they have the fpirit.of the French without their gri- 
mace, with much more leatOtha and more modefty, mixed 
with that philofophical referve, fo diftinguifhable in our coun- 
trymen. ‘They are extremely fond of jovial company ; and if 
they did not too often facrifice to Bacchus the joys of a vacant 
hour, they would be the moft entertaining people in Europe ; 
but the goodnefs of their wine, and the feverity of their climate, 
are indeed fome excule for them, In other pleafures they are 
rather temperate, careful, and parfimonious, though avarice is 
feldom known amongft them; nor is any vice carried to a great 
excefs, Their pride, which is not little, makes them too much 
prejudiced in favour of their country, and one another. They 
are neither deficient in judgment, or memory; they poflefs de- 
fign and craft, though no deep penetration ; and are honeft, ang 
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courageous, .As to temper ; adtive, and enthuliaftic in bufinefs, 
perfevering and liberal, affable and familiar; and, notwithe 
ftanding a roughnefs in their outward deportment, they are pe- 
culiarly poffeffed of the art of perfuafion. ‘They fpend moft of 
their time in reading, ftudy, and thinking; and you find few 
of the common people very illiterate, though the firft of their 
literati are no great fcholars. They have little invention; and 
are no poets. Wit and humour are not known ; and it rarely 
happens that a Scotchman laughs at ridicule.’ 


We do not pretend to fo intimate a knowledge of the in- 
habitants of Scotland as to difprove the charaéter drawn of 
them by this author, upon our own authority. But we cannot 
avoid remarking, that fevera] allegations contained in this 
paffage appear to be extremely improbable, and that fome of 
them feem even to be inconfiftent with the obfervations made 
by the author in other parts of the volume. ‘I'he three fol- 
lowing inftances ferve to confirm this remark, 

‘ But what merits obfervation amongft this people moft is, 
thar though they are lazy and improvident at home, though 
they difcover a total diflike and contempt of labour in theie 
own country, the yery fame men become the moft induftrious 
and frugal abroad, and evince a capacity of an invention wor- 
thy the imitation of all nations.’ p. 168. Again: ‘ The moft 
ingenious astifts now in London are Scotchmen, and are as 
remarkable for the diligence with which they purfue their 
trade, as they are for the many admirable improvements they 
have made in its various branches.’ p. 169. Again: * Though 
the Scotch (Scots) are certainly a very ingenious people, and 
in general good writers, you fee very few publications make 
thelr appearance.’ p. 186, 

Upon collating thefe Jaft three quotations with the preced- 
ing extract, we find that the very fame people who are @five 
and enthufiafjic in bufinefi, difcoyer a total diflike and contempt far 
labour ; that though wit and humour are not known among them, 
they would be the moft entertaining people in Europe, if they did 
not too often facrifice to Bacchps; and that while they have 
little invention, they are certainly a very ingenious people. Let it 
alfo be remarked, that the fame people who are faid to facri- 
fice too often to Bacchus, are reprefented, in p. 168, as ate 
tracting the efteem of Europe for their peculiar fobriety; and 
that though they are neither deficient in judgment or memory, 
and fpend moit of their time in reading, fiudy, and thinking, 
(even while they are facrificing to Bacchus) yet the firlt of their 
literati are no great fcholars. This is the more extraordinary, 
as the author admits, in the feventeenth letter, that their 
¢ works are an honour to every part of fcience,” and that the 
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Scotch writers are, © in point of abilities,’ fuperior even to Dr. 
Johnfon, the literary boaft of this country. Thefe are fuch 
contradiiions and inconfiftencies as we muft leave to the au- 
thor to reconcile. 

Letters thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen, treat of the theatre, 
and of Mr. Digges’ merit in tragedy and comedy. In the fub- 
fequent letter we are prefented with an account of the enter- 
tainments of oyfter-cellars, to which the beft company of both 
fexes gre faid to refort. ‘The author, however, has unluckily 
forgot to inform ‘his readers, that thofe cellars are elegant 
fooms, on the ground-floor, and that they are provided with 
all the accommodations of a genteel tavern. 

The feventeenth letter gives an unfavourable account of the 
reception of Dr. John fon’ s Tour at Edinburgh. 

After affirming, in the eighteenth letter, the infrequency of 
the diforder which has been attributed to the country ; and af- 
ter mentioning the cleanlinefs of the inhabitants, the author 
prefents us, in the next letter with fome inftances of cookery 

in Scotland, refpefling which we are very much afraid that he 

has indulged himfelf a little too much in the liberties of a tra- 
veller.’ At leaft we are credibly informed, that fuch a dinner 
as that which he mentions, confifting of three fapping difhes, 
viz. a hagis, cockey-leekey, and a fheep’s-head, which is al- 
ways accompanied with broth of its own name, was never yet 
joined in the fame bill of fare by any perfon in Scotland, who 
had the fmalleft acquaintance with the commen oeconomy of 3 
table. 

The fubje&ts next treated are the feudal fyftem, manufac- 
turers, bookfellers, drefs, college of Edinburgh, with its pres 
fent celebrity as a place of polite education, Thefe are fot- 
lowed by remarks on gardening, &c. with the account of a ri- 
dotto, the gallantry and politenefs of the Scotch, (Scots) and the 
Scotch dances. Treating of the latter of thefe fubjeéts, not- 
withftanding the high encomiums beftowed by the author on 
the beauty and elegance of the Scotch ladies, we with that his 
reprefentation of their capacity for dancing, as well as that of 
the gentlemen, had been more conformable to the general opi- 
nion of thofe who have vifited the country, and who give a . 
very different account of the proficiency of the politer part of 
the inhabitants in that elegant accomplifhment. — 

In the fucceeding letters, the author treats chiefly of the 
laws of Scotland, and the police of Edinburgh; to which we 
muft not omit to add, the climate of the country, were it only 
for the fake of the anecdote related in the following pafflage. 


¢ The moft particular effe& which I find of this climate, is 


the winds; which here reign in all their violence, and feem ~ 
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deed to claim the country as-their own. A perfon, who hav 
paffed all his time in England, cannot be faid to know what a 
wind is: he has zephyrs, and breezesy and: gales, but nothin 
more, at leat they appear fo to me after having felt the hurri- 
canes of Scotland. _ | 

¢ As this town is fituated om the borders of the fea, and fur- 
rounded by hills of an immenfe height, the currents of air are 
carried down between them with a rapidity and a violence which 
nothing can refift. It has frequently been known, that in the 
new town at Edinburgh three or four people have fcarce been 
able to fhut the door of the houfe; and it is a very common ace 
cident to hear of fedan chairs being overturned. . it feems al~ 
moft a necefflary compliment here, to wait upon a lady the next 
morning, to hope fhe got fafe home. In many vifits which £ 
have made fince I came here, two people have been obliged to 
go on each fide of the chair, to keep it even while other two 
have carried it; and fometimes even this precaution has not beea 
fufficient. Not many days ago an officer, whom I have the ho- 
nour of being acquainted with, a man of fix feet high, and, 
one would imagine, by no means calculated to become the fport 
of winds, was, however, in following another gentleman out of 
the caftle, Jifted up by their violence from the ground, carried 
over his companion’s head, and thrown at fome diftance on the 
ftones. This, I can affure you, is a literal fad.’ 


Leaving our readers to judge of the credit due to other cir- 
cumftances, from this-very plaufible anecdote, we fhall inform 
them that though the author has treated Dr. Johnfon with 
a degtee of feverity, he has, on fome occafions, adopted the 
moft exceptionable of his obfervations ; and that amidft both 
the prejudice and partiality which the writer of the Letters 
alternately difcovers, his remarks are frequently more in- 
genious than juft, and frivolous rather than interefting. The 
Letters, however, which amount to forty-fix, are written in 
an agreeable and lively ftyle. 


és 





A Tour in Scotland, MDCCLXXII. Part II. ato. il. 115. 6de 
: in boards. White. (Continued from p. 60.) — 


Eaving Perth, the traveller proceeds to _Dupplin, the feat 

of the earl of Kinnoul, where he makes particular men- 
tion of many capital pictures with which the houfe is adorned. 
On a little journey from hence up Strathern, at a fmall dif- 
tance from Dupplin, he meets with the Roman road, twenty 
four feet broad, formed with large-ftones, and vifible in many 
places. Paffing by the great plantatious at Gafk-hall, he had 
a view ofa fmall circular entrenchment; and about half a 
mile 
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mile fatther,. on Gafk-moor, is'another, whofe ditch ‘is eleveft 
feet wide; the area within the bank, fifty-fix in diameter, Be- 
tween this and’ Innerpeffery are two others, fimilar, placed fo 
riear, that every thing that ftirred beneath, or at a certaiti 
diftance around, could be feen; havitig probably, as Mr: Pen-’ 
nant fuppofes, been the fite of little obfervatory fort’, fubfer- 
vient to the ftations eftablifhed by Agricola, on his conqueft of 
this country. 

At the village of Innerpeffery is a good room, with a li- 
brary, for the ufe of the neighbourhood, founded: by David: 
lord Madderty, which ftill receives new fupplies of books. 

Mr. Pennant afterwards gives an account of ‘the Romar 
camps at Strageth, Comeri¢, and Ardoch; but thefe being 
defcribed by’ other writers, we fhall decline any detail of the 
 fubje&. It is, however proper to take'notice of one partitu- 
larity mentioned by the traveller, refpefting the camp at Co- 
merie. ‘This is the multitude of oblong: hollows that lie pas 
rallel, and are divided from one another by banks three feet 
wide, which ate to be feen on the outfide of the northern 
Agger. ‘ Thefe, fays our author, feem to have been places 
for dreffing the provifions for the foldiery, not places of inter- 
ment, as was fafpeéted. For Mr. Mac-Nab, fchoolmatter of 
Comerie, at.my requeft, was fo obliging as to caufe feveral of 
thefe holes.to be dug through, and informed me that nothing, 
but large quantities of wood-charcoal was to be found, the 
culinary fuel; and not the leaft trace of urn or human bones 
was met with to countenance the other opinion,’ x 

Mr. Pennant, on his return to Dupplin, had a diftant view 
of Methvin, a place lying between Tibbirmoor and the Al- 
mond, noted for being the fcene of a battle between Robert. 
Bruce and Aymer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, in 1306, 
We muft not omit to mention the following anecdote to which 
our author has given a place in the narrative, 


« The banks of this river, about two miles higher than Ber 
tha, afforded an. untimely grave'to'the fair friends, Beffie Bell, 
and Mary Gray, two neighbouring beauties; celebrated in an 
elegant Scotch ballad, compofed by a lover deeply ftricken with 
the charms of both. One was the'dauchter of the laird of Kin 
vaid, the other of the laird of Lednoch. A peftilence that 
raged in 1666, determined them to retire from - the danger. 
They feleéted a romantic and fequeftered. fpot, on the fide .of 
Brauchie Burn, where 


They bigged a bower‘on yon Burn brae, 
And:thick’d it o’er with rafhes. . 


Here ‘they lived''for fome time, and as fhould feem, without 
jealoufy, for they received the vifits of their lover, till catching 
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the infetion, they both died, and were both interred’ in the 
lands of Lednoch, at Dronach Haugh.’ 


Perth Bridge, Mr. Pennant informs us, is the moft beauti- 
ful ftruéture of the kind in North-Britain.. Its: length is nine 
hundred feet. It confiits of mine arches, of which the centre 
is feventy-five feet in diameter. We hope that fo noble and 
ufeful a work will prove of far greater duration than any of 
the bridges that have been formerly built at this place; which, 
according to our author’s account, were attended with a pecu- 
liar fatality. 

‘ Several preceding bridges, fays he, have been wafhed away 
by the violent floods, that at times pour down from the highlands, 
The firft misfortune on record is that which befel it in 1210; 4 
the time of William the Lion. I am uncertain whether it fuf- 
fered a fecond time before the year 1329; or whether the order 
given that year by Robert I. for liberty of getting dtones out of 
the quarries of Kynkarachi and Balcormoc, for the building of 
that, the bridge of Earn, and the church of Perth, was not for 
re-building the former, which might have lain in ruins fince 
the days of William. After this, it met with a fucceffion of 
misfortunes, in the years 1573, 1582, and 15893 and, finally, 
in the year 1621, when it had been juft re-built and completed 
in the moft magnificent manner, a fatal flood overthrew the 
whole: a judgment, faid the people, on the iniquity of the 
place, for in 1606 here was held that parliament, at which. bi- 
fhops were ereéted, and the lords rode firft in their fearlet 
gowns. From that period it lay neglected, till the late fuc- 
cefsful attempt reftored it at leait to its former {plendor.’ 


On reaching the eaftern banks of the Tay, the traveller 
made an excurfion about a mile and a half to the left, to view 
the celebrated abbey of Scone, fituated amidft beautiful woods, 
and at a finall diftance from the river. This place is fuppofed 
by fome to have been the ancient capital of the Pics; but it 
certainly was the feat of the kings of Scotland as early as. the 
time of Kenneth. The tumulus we are informediis ftill in be« 
ing, on which the courts of juftice were held; fo well known 
by the name of the. Mons Placiti de Scona, the Mote-hill of 
Scone. ' 

Returning the fame road, Mr. Pennant paffed near the end 
of the bridge of Perth, and foon afterwards rode beneath the 
valt rocks of Kinnoul, the impending craggy precipicés of 
which are reprefented as extremely awful. Beautiful agates 
are frequently found in this hill; and in examining the frag- 
ments that lay beneath, the traveller difcovered a confiderable 


quantity of /ava, a proof of its having anciently been a vol- 
cano. 
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‘ In a little time our author reached the Carfe of Gowrie, 2 
fine track extending in length fourteen miles, and in breadth 
four, remarkable for its fertility. It is covered with corn of 
every fpecies; peas and clover all in great perfeftion; varied 
with orchards, plant OTS, and gentlemens feats. 

The objects next mentioned in the narrative, as being feen 
from the road are, Elcho convent, Errol, Lindores abbey, and 
Balmerino abbey. Near the village of Invergowrie the tra- 
veller quits the fhire of Perth, and enters that of Angus; 
where, after riding three or four miles he arrived. at its capi- 
tal, the city of Dundee, a well-built town, feated on the eftu- 
ary of the Tay, and faid to contain near fourteen thoufand 
inhabitants. 


« The manufactures of Dundee, fays the traveller, are linen» 
efpecially of Ofnaburghs, fail-cloth, cordage, threads, thread- 
ftockings, buckrams (a new work in Scotland) tanned leather, 
and fhoes, for the London market; hats, which has fet afide 
their importation from England for the fupply of ‘thefe parts; 
and laftly, as an article of trade may be mentioned a fugar- 
houfe, ereéted about feven years ago, which does confiderable 
bafinefs. Here was, in meniory of man, a manafaéture of 
eoarfe woollen cloth, called plaiden, which was exported un- 
dreffed, undyed, to Sweden, Germany, and the United Pro- 
vinces, for cloathing the troops of thofe countries ; but this was 
fuperfeded by that of Ofnaburghs, which commenced in the 
year 1747, and is now the ftaple of the county of Angus. In 
1773s 41488,460 yards were ftamped : the price from four pence 
to fix pence a yard. Thefe are thipped for London, Newcaftle, 
Leith, Burrowftonefs, and Glafgow, from whence they are fent 
ta the Weft-Indies and America, for the cloathing of the flaves. 
To the fame places are alfo exported threads, foap, thoes, lea- 
ther, and fadlery goods. ‘To Sweden and Norway are fent po- 
tatoes, and dreffings of flax; and in times of plenty, when ex- 
portation is allowed, corn, meal, and flour. The falmon taken 
near Brough-Tay caftle is fent, falted, to Holland. 

« In refpect to imports, it receives from North-America, Ruf- 
fia, Memel and Dantzick, Sweden, Norway, $pain, Portugal, 
the ufual exports of thofe countries; and-from Holland, un- 
dreft flax, for the manufacture of threads and fine linens, pot- 
afhes, linfeed, clover-feed, old iron, and madder, for the ufe 
of dyers.” 


Among the public buildings at this place is a magnificent 
Gothic tower of the old church, a venerable and fuperb ftruc- 
ture, now ftanding by itfelf, and giving reafon, fays our au- 
thor, to every fpectator to regret the lofs of the body, -whofe 
only remains are the choir, called the Old Kirk ; whofe weft 
end is croffed by another building, divided into. two places of 
worfhip, 
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worfhip, evidently of a later. conftru&ion, ..and fuppofed to b¢ 
built out of the ruins of the ancient, edifice, Mr. Pennant. 
informs us that there is here a new church, built in a ftyle 
that does credit to the place, and, as he obferves, fiews ait 
enlargement of mind in the prefbyterians; who row begin to 
think that the Lord may be praifed in the beauty of holi- 
nefs. 


’ From Dundee the traveller continues his journey northward, 
where the country becomes a little more hilly, but is ftill much 
cultivated, and fertile. After reaching Panmure, a large and 
excellent houfe belonging to the earl of that name, he pro- 
ceeds eaftward through an open country, and in two hours at» 
rives at Aberbrothic or Arbroath, fituated on thé difcharge of 
the little river Brothic into the fea, This is a fnall but flow. 
rifhing place, well-built, and daily encreafing both ia extent 
and the number of inhabitants. . 


“¢ The glory of this place, fays Mr. Pennant, was the abbey; 
whole very ruins give fome idea of its former magnificence: it 
lies on a rifing above the town, and prefents an extenfive and 
venerable front; is moft delicioufly fituated, commands a view 
of the fea to the eaft, of a fertile country to the weft, bounded 
by the Grampian hills; and, to the fouth, of the openings into 
the firths of Tay and Forth. ioe , 

‘ The abbey was once inclofed with a ftrong and lofty wall, 
which furrounded a very confiderable tra&: on the fouth-weft 
Corner is a tower, at prefent the fteeple of the parifh-charch : 
at the fouth-eaft corner was another tower, with a gate be- 
neath, called the Darn-gate,; which, from the word darn, or 
private, appeats to have been the retired way to the. abbey. 
The magnificent church ftands on the north fide of the fquare, 
and was built in form of a crofs: on the fide are three rows of 
falfe arches, one above the other, which have a fine effet, and 
above them are very high windows, with a circular one above. 
In April laf a part adjoining to the weit end fell fuddenly 
down, and deftroyed much of the beauty of the place. The 
length of the whole church is about two hundred and feventy- 
‘five feet, the breadth of the body and fide-ifles, from wali to 
wall, fixty-feven : the length of the traafept, a hundred and 
fixty-five feet; the breadth twenty-feven. 

© Ie feems as if there had been three towers} oneia thecentre, 
and two others on each fide of the weft end ; part of which ftill 
remains. On the fouth fide, adjoining to the church, are the 
ruins of the chapter-houfe ; the lower part is vaulted, is a {pa- 
cious room, well lighted with Gothic windows. Above is an 
-other good apartment.’ 


The traveller proceeds next towards Montrofe. He is in- 
formed, that near the road ftands the church of St. Vigian, a 
Gothic building fupported by pillars, with ifles on eath fide, 
Vou, XLII. Auguf, 1776. H and 
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-‘and ftanding on. a pretty green mount, in the midft of 4 
valleys. This church, we are told, returns a fine echo, re- 
‘peating diftin@ly an hexameter verfe. The defcription of the 
natural caves in the following paflage is too remarkable to” 
be paffed over without notice. 


* The-fhore in this part is high, bold, and rocky, and often 
excavated with vaft hollows, extremely worthy the attention of 
‘the traveller: no place exhibits a greater variety ; fome open 
to the fea, with a narrow mouth; and, internally, inftantly 
rife into lofty and fpacious vaults, and fo extenfively meandring, 
that no one has, as yet, had the hardinefs to explore the 
end. 

« Others of thefe caves fhew a magnificent entrance, divided 
in the middle by a vaft column, forming two arches of a height 
and grandeur that fhames the work of art in the noblett of the 
Gothic cathedrals. The voyager may amufe himfelf by enter- 
ing in a boat on one fide of the pillar, furrounding it, and re- 
‘turning to the fea on the other.. But the moft aftonifhing of 
all is the cavern, called the ‘Geylit Pot, that almoft realifes in 
romantic form a fable in. the Perfian Tales. The traveller ma 
make a confiderable fubterraneous voyage, with a picturefque 
fcenery of lofty rock above, and on every fide: he may be 
‘rowed in this folemn fcene till he finds himfelf fuddenly re- 
ftored to the fight of the heavens; he finds himfelfin a cir- 
cular chafm, open to the day, with a narrow bottom, and ex- 
tenfive top, widening at the margin to two hundred. feet in 
diameter: on gaining the fummit a moft unexpe&ted profpe& 
appears: he finds himfelf at a diltance from the fea, amidft 
‘corn-fields, enjoys a fine view of the country, anda gentle- 
man’s feat at a {mall diftance from the place out of which he 
emerged.’ Such may be the amufement of the curious in the 
calms of the fummer feafon: but when the ftorm is dire&ed 
from the eaft, the view from the edge of this hollow is tremen- 
dous ; for from the height of above three hundred feet, they 
‘may look down on the furious waves, whitened with foam, and 
{welling in their long confinement. 

¢ The cliffs of this fhore are not without their fingularities.: 

peninfulated rocks, of ftupendous height, jut frequently from 
their front, precipitous on all fides, and wathed by a great depth 
of water: the ifthmus that joins them to the land is extremely. 
narrow, impaflable for any more than two or three perfons a- 
breaft; but the tops of the rocks fpread into verdant areas, 
containing veftiges of rude fortifications, in ancient and bar- 
barous times the retreat of the neighbouring inhabitants from 
the too powerful invader.’ 


We are afterwards prefented with a particular account of 
Montrofe. This town is feated partly on an ifthmus, partly 
on.a peninfula, bounded on one fide by the German ocean, 
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and on the other by a large bay. The peninfula is faid to 
be evidently a large beach, formed in old times by the fea, 
as appears by digging to any depth. Our author obferves, 
that Mr Maitland fuppofes the gravel, thus difcovered, to 
have been the materials of a Roman way, which was con- 
tinued farther north; and that he afferts the exiftence-of fome 
veftiges of a camp on the neighbouring links’ or fandy plain : 
but of any fuch antiquities Mr. Pennant received not the leaft 
account, 

Montrofe,; we are told, is well-built, and confitts chiefly 
of one large ftreet, of aconfiderable breadth, terminated at 
one end by the town-houfe or toll-booith ; a handfome pile, 
with elegant and convenient apartments for the aflemblies of 
the magiftrates. The houfes are of ftone, and, like thofein 
Flanders, often with their gable ends towards the ftreets. 
The town contains about fix thoufand inhabitants, among 
which are many genteel families, that have fixed their re- 
fidence in this town, as a place of agreeable retreat.. The 
principal manufaQures in this town, which are at prefent ina 
very flourifhing condition, are fail-cloth, coarfe and fine'linen, 
lawns and cambricks, diapers and Ofnaburghs, together with 
thread, which is fpun both in the town and the’ adjacent 
country.. Mr. Pennant, who was prefented with the freedom 
of the town, and obferved that the diploma was impreffed 
with rofes, allufive to its prefent name, has inferted in his nar- 
rative the fix following lines on the fubje&, from Johniton, an 
eminent poet of that country. 


‘ Aureolis urbs piéta rofis; mons molliter urbi 
Imminet, hinc urbi nomina faéta canunt. 

At veteres perhibent quondam dixiffe Celurcam, 
Nomine fic prifco et nobilitata novo eft. 

Et prifed atque nova infignis virtute, virumque 
Ingeniis, Patria qui peperere decus.’ 


Soon after leaving Montrofe, the traveller entered the Merns, 
or the fhire of Kincardine, where he tells us that ‘ great ef- 
forts are making towards the improvement of the country. 
Streams of corn feem darting from the hills towards the centre 
of the valley, and others again radiate from the coafts: I 
doubt not but in a few years the obfcure or heathy parts will 
entirely vanifh, and this whole tract become one glory of cul- 
tivation.’ 

Mr. Pennant continues his journcy through a fine rich bot 
tom, called the Jollow of the Merns, bounded on one fide by 
the Grampian hills, on the other by a rifing-pround, that runs 
almoft parallel to them. Pafling by feveral gentlemens feats, 
and the fmall town of Inner bervie, he reaches Stone-hive, 
H 2 or 
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or Stone-haven, a town confifting at prefent of about eight 
hundred inhabitants, and making great advances in: the ma~ 
nufaéture of fail-cloths and Ofnaburghs, and in that of knit 
worfted and thread ftockings. 

He then vifits the celebrated caftle of Dunnoter, built on 
a lofty and peninfulated rock, jutting into the fea, and dix 
vided by a vaft chafin from the maia land. The compofition 
of the rock is what is called plum-pudding ftone, from the 
pebbles Iodged in the hard eement. 


‘ The entrance, fays our author, is high, through an arched 
way. Beyond that is another, with feur round holes in front, 
for the annoying, any enemy who might have gained the firft 
gate. The area on the top of this rock is an Englifh acre and 
a quarter in extent. The buildings on it are numerous, many 
of them vaulted, but few appeared to have been above a cen- 
tury and a half old, excepting a fquare tower of a confiderable 
height, and the buildings that defend the approach. The fides, 
of the rocks are precipitous, and even that parr which impends. 
over the ifthmus has been cut, in order to render this fortrefs 
ftill more fecure. ‘Fhe ciftern is almof filled up; but had 
been of @ great fize, not lefs than twenty-nine feet in dia- 
meter. 

‘ The view ef the cliffs to the fouth is very piturefque. 
They proje& far into the fea, in form of narrow but lofty 
capes. Their bafes are often perforated with great arches, 
pervious to boats, 

¢ This caftle was the property of the Keiths, earls Mareehals 
of Scoiland, a potent and heroic family: but in the year 1716,. 
by one fatal ftep, the fortune and title became forfeited ; and 
our country loft the fervices of two moft diftinguifhed perfon- 


ages, the late earl, and-his brother the general, thic ableit officer 
ot the age.’ 


This caftle is of great antiquity, amd was the feene of 2 
bloody atchievement about the year 1296, when it was taken 
by the celebrated Scotch champion, fir William Wallace, who 
is faid to have deftroyed in it four thoufand Englifhmen by 
fire. In 1336 it was ce-fortified by Edward lil. in his pro- 
grefs through Scotland, but was foon afterwards retaken by 
fir Andrew Murray. From that time to the civil wars in 
the lait century, there is a chafm:in the hiftory of this ancient 
caftle. We muft not omit to mention that St. Padie’s church 
here is famous for being the burial place of St. Palladius, who 
in 431 was fent by pope Czleftine to preach the gofpel to the 
Scots. 

Mr. Pennant gives the following account of the improve- 
ments made at Urie, by Mr. Barclay, gréat-grand-fon of the 
celebrated author of the Apology for the Quakers, 
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_*™ This gentleman, by the example he fets his neighbours i” 
the fine management of his‘land, is a moft ufeful and worthy 
‘character in his country. He has been long a peripatetic ob- 
ferver of the differect modes of agriculture in all parts of Great 
Britain: his journies being on foot, followed by a fervant with 
his baggage, on horieback. He has more than ence walked 
to London, and by way of experiment has gone ejghty miles in 
aday. He has reduced his remarks to practice, mach to his 
honour and emolument. ‘The barren heaths that once fur- 
rounded him, are now converted into rich fields of wheat, 
-bear, or oats; and his-clover ‘was eat this time undera fecond 
harveit. 

‘ He-is hkewile a great-planter: he fills all his dingles with 
trees, but avoids planting the eminences, for he fays they will 
not thrive on .this eaftern coalt, except in fheltered bottoms. 
“The few plantations on the upper grounds are ftunted, cankered 
and mofs-grown. 6 cast 

* Mr. Barclay favoured me with the following account of the 
“progrefs of his improvements. He firft fet about them with {pi- 
rit in the yéar 1768; fince which he has reclaimed about four 
hundred acres, and continues to finifh about a hundred annually, 
‘by draining, levelling, elearing away the ftones, and liming. 
Thefe, with the ploughing, feed, &¢., amount to the expence 
of ten pounds an acre, ‘The firft crop is commonly oats, and 
brings in ix pounds an acré; the fecond, white peas, worth 
fometimes as much, but generally only four pounds: turneps 
“are the third -crops, and ufually worth fix pounds: the fourth 
is barley, of the fame walue: clover fucceeds, worth about four 
pounds: and laftly wheat, which brings.in about feven pounds 
ten fhillings an acre, ‘but oftener more. 

‘ As foon as the land is once thorouglily improved, it is 
thrown into this courfe: turneps, barley, clover and wheat,; 
fometimes turneps, barley, clover and rye-grafs. He fometimes 
breaks up the laft for white peas, and afterwards for wheat; 
and fometimes fallows from the grafs, and manures it for wheat, 
by folding his theep. 

« The land thus improved was originally heath, and even 
that which was arable, produced moft miferable.crops of a poor 
degenerate oat, and was upon the whole not worth two fhil- 
lings an acre; but in its prefentimproved ftate is worth twenty. 
and the ‘tenants would live twice as well as before the im- 
‘provement. 

« Some of the fields have been fallowed from heath, and 
fown with wheat, and produced large crops. One field of thirty- 
four acres, which had been moftly heath, was the firft year fal- 
lowed, drained, cleared of the ftones, limed, &c. and fown 
with wheat, which prodaced in the London market two hun- 
dred and feventy pounds, clear of all expences. Mr. Barclay 
thas lately erected a mill for fine flour, the only one in the 
Gounty, which fully aniwers ; and has ferved to encourage many 
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of his neighbours to fow wheat where it.was never known to 
be raifed before. At prefent near eight hundred bolls are an- 
nually produced within ten miles of the place.’ 


‘ Leaving Urie, the traveller returns by the fame road as far 
as Red Mears, where he turns ‘to the north-weft, and rides 
along near the foot of the Grampian hills, throngh a fine 
open country. He obferved here a particular neatnefs in the 

‘cottages. ' They are made either of red clay, or of fods, 
placed on a ftone foundation; the roofs are prettily thatched, 
and bound up by a handfome net-work of twifted {traw rope, 
which keeps them extremely tight. 


' We fhall, prefent our readers. with the author’s accurate de- 
{cription of Fetter. cairn, 


‘ About two miles from” ‘this place, on the road-fide, is. a 
cairn, ofa ftupendous fizé, and tncommon form, which pro- 
bably might give name to the parifh, The fhape.is oblong, 
and due height at leaft thirty feet. At fome diftance from the 
ground the fides are formed into a broad terrafs: the cairn 
rifes again confiderably above that, and confifts of great. loofe 
‘ftones, mixed with much femi-vitrified or lava-like matter. On 
one fide is a large long ftone, probably once ere&t. Along 
the top is. an oval hollow, about fix feet deep: its length, 
within, a hundred and fifty-two ; the breadth, in the middle, 
‘fixty-fix ; the length from the outfide of the farrounding dike, 
a hundred and fixty-feven; the breadth, eighty:three.. This 
may be prefumed to haye been monumental; the northern na- 
tions thought no labour too great in pzying thefe funeral honors 
to their deceafed hérves. “The Tumulus of Haco was the fize 
of a hill: whole years, as well as whole armies, were employed 
“jn amaffing thefe ftupendous teftimonies of réfpect. ‘Three years 
were confumed in forming one, the common labour of two ute- 
rine brethren, Norwegian chieftains.’ 


[ To be continued. | 
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Having accompanied the travellers in their excurfion to the 
plain of Marathon, in our laft Review, we fhall now, 
according to our promis, rejoin them on their return to 
Athens, 
Leaving Marathon, Dr. Chandler, with his attendants, be- 
gan to aicend Pentele, choohng to crofs the mountain, rather 
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than return to Athens by the way which they came. The 
track, as they advanced, became extremely rough and fteep,”* 
and full of dangerous precipices. At length, they attained 
nearly to the fummit, and alighted to refrefh on a green fppt' 
by a fpring. Defcending on the oppofite fide, they difco- 
vered a caloyer or monk tending his flock, and were dire&ed: 
by him to the quarries, which lay out of the beaten track, on 
a root of the mountain. .The-upper quarry is-open to the 
fky, with the .ock cut down perpendicularly ; the lower is 
rematkable for vaft humid caverns... In thefe the wide roof 
extends awfully over head, and is adorned with hellow pen- 
dant tubes, like icicles. Within, the entrance, on the right 
hand, a fmall tranfparent petrifying ftream trickles down the 
fide of the 1ock ; fpreading with many curious ramifications, 
as it congealed by froft ; and forming bowls and bafons, from 
which it overflows. A well is funk deep in the modntain, 
with a narrow. way down to the. water, which is exceedingly 
cold. 

The marble of Pentele, Dr. Chandler obferves, was efteemed 

beth by the ttatuary and architect. Athens owed many of its 
fpleniid edifices to the vicinity of that mountain: and of 
Hymettus, where alfo is a quarry in view from. the town. 
_ The travellers defcended by a very bad track to the mos 
naftery of Pentele, a large and ordinary edifice, with the 
church in the middle of the quadrangle. The monks -here 
were fummoned to prayers by a tune, which is played on a 
piece of iron hoop fufpended. .Here our author enquired for 
the manufcripts, which were fhewn to fir George Wheler ia 
1676, but found no perfon who had any knowledge of. them. 
The monaftery is one of the moft capital iu Greece, and en-. 
joys a confiderable revenue from. bees, fheep, goats, and 
cattle, arable land, vineyards, and olive trees.. The pro+ 
teGion of the Porte is purchafed yearly, as the cuftom is, at 
@ price not inferior to its ability. 

The next evening the travellers defcended from Pentele into 
the plain, and paffed by Callandri, a village among olive- 
trees, to Angelekipos or Angel gardens. ‘This place is fre- 
guented in fummer by the Greeks of Athens, who have their 
houfes fituated in a wood of olives, of cypreffes, and of 
orange and lemon-trees, with vineyards intermixed, 

In the fucceeding chapter Dr. Chandler prefents us with a 
narrative of Wheler’s route from Marathon to Oropus, Eleu- 
thira, Decelcia, Phyle, Harma, and from Thebes to Athens 
after which he returns to the detail of his own expedition. In 
the account of one of the excurfions by fea, which he made 
from Athens, he gives a curious. defcription ot the manuer 
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of fifhing in the Saronic gulph. From a hiftory of the Eleu 

finian myfteries, with which we are next entertained, the au- 
thor recounts the prefent ftate of the myftic temple at Eleufis. 
He informs us that fome marbles uncommonly maffive, and 
fome pieces of the columns remain on the fpot. The breadth 
of the cell is about one hundred and fifty feet; the length, 
including the pronaos and portico, is two hundred and fixe 
teen feet; the diameter of the columns, which are fluted, fix 
inches from the bottom of the fhafts, is fix fect and more than 
fix inches. The temple was a decaftyle, or had ten columns 
in the front, which was to the eaft. The peribolus or in- 
clofure, which farrounded it on the north-eaft and on the 
fouth’ fide, meafures three hundred and eighty feven feet in 
length from north to fouth, and three hundred twenty-eight 
feet in breadth from eaft to weft. On the weft fide it joined 
tie angles of the weit end of the temple ina ftraight line. 
Between the weft wall of the inclofure and temple, and the 
wall of the citadel was a paffage forty-two feet fix inches wide, 
which led to the fummit of a high rock at the north- weft 
angle of the inclofure, on which are vifible the traces of a 
temple in antis, in length feventy four feet fix inches from 
north to fouth, and in breadth from the eaft to the wall of 
the citadel, to which it joined on the weft, fifty-four feet, 

It was perhaps the temple facred to Triptolemus. This {pot 
commands a very extenfive view of the plain and bay. 

~ At afmall diftance from the north end of the inclofure is 
a heap of marble confifting of fragments of the Doric and 
Tonic orders ; the remains, probably, of the temples of Diana 
Propyléa and of Neptune, and of the Propyleum or gateway. 
Near it is the bufi of a coloffal ftatue of excellent workmane 
fhip, maimed, and the face disfigured; the breadth at the 
fhoulders, as meafured by Pococke, five feet and a half; and 
the bafket on the head about two feet deep. It probably re- 
prefented Proferpine. In the heap are two or three infcribed 
pedefials ;) and on one are a couple of torches, crofled. The 
travellers faw another fixed in the ftone ftairs, which lead 
up to the fquare tower on the outfide. It belonged to the 
ftatue of a lady, who was hierophant or prieflefs ‘of Profer- 
pine, and had covered the altar of the goddefs with filver. 
Dr. Chandler conjectures that a well in the village might be 
that which was’ called Callichorus, where the women of 
Eleufis were accuftomed to dance in honour of Ceres. A 
tradition prevails, that if the broken ftatue be remioved, the 
fertility of the land will ce:fe. Achmet Aga, who was fully 
poffefied with this fuperftitition, declined permitting the tra- 
vellers to dig or meafure there, until Dr. Chandler had over- 
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eome his fcruples by a prefent of a handfome fnuff-box contain-. 
ing feveral zechins, or pieces of gold. 

The voyagers now proceeded flowly toward Megara; and, 
landing to dine, afcended the ridge by the fea, behind which 
is a confiderable valley, part of the plain of Eleufis. They 
approached the port, and, the wind not permitting them to 
turn the point of a fmall rocky promontory once called Mi- 
noa, went afhore, and afrer fome ftay croffed it on foots 
leaving men to convey the boats round into the bay. 

The village of Megara confifts of low mean cottages, plea 
fantly fituated on the flope of a brow or eminence indented 
in the middle. On each fide of this vale was an acropolis or 
citadel; one named Caria; the other from Alcathous, the 
builder of the wall. An angle of the wall of one citadel is 
feen by a wind-mill. The mafonry is of the fpecies called 
incertum. In 1676 the city-wall was not entirely demolifhed, 
but comprehended the two fummits, on which are fome 
churches, with a portion of the plain toward the fouth. The 
whole fite, except the hills, was now green with corn, and 
marked by many heaps of ftones, the collected rubbith of 
buildings. A few infcriptions are found, with pedeftals fixed 
in the walls and inverted; and alfo fome maimed or mutie 
Jated ftatues. One of the former relates to Atticus Herodes, 
and is on a pedeftal which fupported a ftatue ereéted to him 
when conful, by the council and people of Megara, in return 
for his benefaSions and good will toward the city. In the 
plain behind the fummits, on one of which was a temple of 
Minerva, is a large bafon of water, with fcattered fragments 
of marble, the remains of a bath or of a fountain, which is 
recorded as in the city, and remarkable for its fize and ore 
naments, and the number of its columns. The ftone of Me- 
gara, Dr. Chandler obferves, was of a kind not difcovered 
any where elfe in Hellas; very white, uncommonly foft, and 
confifting entirely of cockle-fhells. This was chiefly ufed, 
and, not being durable, may be reckoned among the caufes 
of the defolation at Megara; which we are told is fo complete, 
that one fearches in vain for veftiges of the many public edi- 
fices, temples, and fepulchres, which once adorned the city, 
Megara retains its original name. 

Quitting, not without regret, the hofpitable prieft at Me- 
gara, and a lodging free from vermin, Dr. Chandler defcended 
again to Nifea, on his route to the ifthmus of Corinth. 
The wind blowing frefh and contrary, they rowed from Nifea 
to the fide of the bay oppofite to Minoa, and put into a 
{mall creek made with the ftones piled to break the waves, 
by the entrance on the Scironian way, the ancient road to 
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Corinth. Near it were heaps of ftones amorig corn, as. at 
Megara, the veftiges of a town or village ; a farcophagus cut 
in the rock ; the: ruin’ of a. {mall -building,: the wall faced on 
the outfide with mafonry of -the fpecies termed incertum ; 
and by it a lime-kiln, and a piece ortwo of the :entablature 
mot inelegantly carved. This, Dr. Chandler is: 6f opinion, 
was probably one of the fepulchres, which Paufanias defcribes 
on. the way to Coriath, 3 

The voyagers coafted by the Scironian rocks, which are 
exceedingly high, rough, and dreadful. The way is ‘by the 
edge of perpendicular precipices, narrow, and in many places 
carried over the breaks and fupported underneath apparently 
in fo flight a manner, that ‘a fpeétator may fhudder with 
horror at the idea-of croffing. They. landed about noon in 
the diftrict called anciently Cromyonia, lying between the 
Scironian way and the ifthmus of Corinth. The valley was 
cultivated, and at fome diftance from the fea were olive- 
groves with.a..village named Canetta... Nearer the fhore were 
many {cattered ftones with a carved fragment or two; vef- 
tiges of Cromyon, which once belonged to Megara. After 
making a repait, and fleeping in the fhade, they again em- 
barked, - coafting a flat fhore, and in the evening landed 
about half a mile from a rivulet running into the fea with a 
fhallow and lively current. Here alfo there were marble frag- 
ments, a deierted church, and among the thickets heaps of 
fiones, as by Megara; reliques of the town of Sidis, which 
was fituated between Cromyon and the ifthmus. This region 
alfo was once a portion of Tonia or Attica. Dr. Chandler 
with his company, after filling their water-cafks, made a fire 
among the builics, and lay down by it until the moon was 
fet. 

The voyagers next arrive at the ifthmus of Corinth, where, 
foon after day-break, they landed at the port of Schenus, and 
afcended to fome ruins. Here they met two or three goat- 
hherds, who conduéted them to their ftation, and treated them 
with new cheefe, curdled milk made four, and with ordinary 
-bread toafted on embers. After eating of a kid, which was 
roaited. by the fea-fide, the company retired to their boats ; 
and, an hour or two before day-break, began fifhing. They 
then fet fail, and, leaving the port of Cenchrez and Corinth 
on their right, coafted by a range of lofty mountains reach- 
ing into the water, to Epidaurus: a city of the Peloponnefus, 
and from thence croffed the bay to Methana. - From Methania 
they paffed to the mountainous land Anchiftre, on which are 
a few cottages of Albanians, A brifk gale fpringing up, they 
were 
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were afterwards wafted to the ifland of Agina; from whence, 
reimbarking, they reached the ifland of Salamis. 

The ifland Salamis; D.-Chandler informs us, is of aivery 
irregular fhape. The Athenians and. Mégarenfians contended 
for it with obftinacy ; and Solon or Pifi{tratus interpolated 
Homer-toofhew it hadi belonged to the Athenians ; adding, 


in the: catalogue of the thips,. after, * Ajax came from Salamis 


with twelve veffels,’? that he ftationed them with the Athenian 


‘fquadron: 


« The city of Salamis was demolifhed by the Athenians, be- 
eaufe in-the war with Caffander it furrendered to the Mace- 
donians, from difaffeGtion. In the fecond century, when it was 


-vifited by Paufanias, fome ruins of the Agora or market-place 
remained, with a temple and image of Ajax; and not far from 
the port, was fhown a fione, on which, they related, Telamoa 


fate to view the Salaminian fhips on their departure to join the 
Grecian fleet at Aulis, The walls may ftill be traced, and, it 


has been conjectured, were about four miles in circumference. 


The level fpace within them was now covered with green corn. 

The portis choked with mad, and was partly dry. Among the 
feattered marbles are fome with infcriptions. One is‘of great 
antiquity, ‘before the. imtrodudtion of the Tonic alphabet. On 
another, near the port, the name of Solon occurs. This re- 
nowned law-giver was ‘a native. of Salamis, and a ftatue of 
him. was erected in’ the market place, with one hand covered 


by: his. vet, the modeft attitude in which he was accuftomed to 


addrefs the people of Athens. An infcription on black marble 


_was alfo copied in 1676, ncar the ruin of a temple, probably 
‘that of Ajax.’ 


In cenfequence of diretions received from the committee of 
Dilettanti, to return, if it appeared fafe and practicable, 
through the Morea, and by Corfu to Brindifi, and thence 
through. Magna Grecia to Naples, the travellers failed from 
the Pirzus the twenty-firft of June; and directed their courfe 
by: the ifland of Agina to that of Poro, anciently named 
Calaurea.. The city of Calaurea has been jong abandoned, 
Traces of buildings and of ancient walls appear, nearly level 
with the ground; and:fome fltones, in their places, each with 
a feat and back, jorming a little circle, ence perhaps a bath. 
The temple of Neptune, which was of the Doric order, and 
not. large, as may be inferred from the fragments, is reduced 
to an inconiiderable heap of ruins. The ftone is of a dark 
peolour. ‘The travellers found three pedeftals of blue veined 
.marbley » One, which is inferibed, has fupported a ftatue of 
‘king Eumenes, ereéted by the city as an acknowledgement of 
his virtuegasid.of his fervices to the god, to the Calaureans, 
and other Greeks, 
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After waiting fome time for a favourable wind, the tra» 
vellers crofied to the oppofite fhore of the Morea. They 
danded on a fpot called Palazochorio or Old Town, found there 
‘part of an ordinary Mofaic pavement, a piece or two of mars 
Ale, fome mean ruins, and a folitary church. Again. em- 
‘barking, they pafied by the town of Poro, and opened the 
Atrait between the ifland and the peninfula of Methana, 
@hrough which they had entered. They now failed on; with 
the main land on their left, up a bay, once named Pogon, or 
the Beard. At is fheltered by Calaurea on the eaft, and was 
the harbour of Treezen, in which a fquadron of the Gre- 
cian fleet affembled before the battle of Salamis. 

Dr. Chandler informs us that the ruins of Treezen are 
‘moftly in ‘the‘plain at the foot of a lofty range of mountains 
‘croffing from ‘the Saronian lake or bay to the gulph of: Epi. 
‘dauria. “The fite, with the whole ifthmus, ‘is over-ran with 
dDufhes, but fome fpots produce corn and cotton, The feat- 
tered churches are numerous, and probably occupy the places 
-of the temples. In feveral are infcribed pedeftals. The vef- 
tiges, with pieces of wall and remnants of brick buildings, 
fpread toa confiderable extent. The principal ruin feems to 
have been the fubftruion or bafement of the temple of 
Venus, and, on three fides, is of the mafonry termed. in- 
certum. It-{tands.on an eminence, overlooking the «cavity of 
the ftadium, and has cn it fome remnants of a later 
ftrudure. : 

The acropolis or citadel of ‘Troezen was on the top of one 
of the mountains, which tower high above the plain, There 
was anciently a temple of Minerva, The travellers had been 
told at Damala that many ruins remained, and Dr. Chandler 
was unwilling to defer the examination, as their recent fuf- 
ferings and the reputed unhealthinefs of the place had ren- 
dered them all eager to d«part, It was near noon, and the 
4ky without a cloud, when he began to afcend. The rock 
-was heated -fo much that it could not be handled in climb- 
4ng without pain. After frequent interruptions he gained 
athe fummit, with the aififtance of a Greek fervant and a 
failor; when he found only the rubbith of fome churches, 
with two fragments of marble mfcribed. They defcended by 
a better track toward Damala, and on their way obferved a 
man treading milk in a fkin to make butter, 

The travellers vifiied Epidauria, which was anciently a-city 
of great note. It had feveral temples, and in the acropolis 
or citadel was a remarkable ftatue of Minerva. The fite is 
now called Epi-thavro. The traces are indiftin@, and it is 
fuppofed to have been long deferted. In April it was fown 
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with ‘Corn, or over-run with bufhes, flowering fhrubs, ce- 
dars, and almond-trees ; the afpect frefh and pleafing. The 
travellers found plenty of wild afparagus; a maimed ftatue 
of bad workmanfhip, the pofture recumbent ; fome maffes of 
ftone, brick, and rubbifh; a few pieces of marble, and a 
fepulchral infcription, AAEZANAPEA XAIPE, Alexandre 
farewell. 

The voyagers next landed in the Morea, about half an 
hour from Epi-yatha, a village on a high mountain, by a 
large fortrefs, in view ; intending to vifit the grove of A:fcu. 
lapius and his temple, which was five miles from Epidaurus. 
The people at Epi-yatha being fo much engaged in harveft- 
work that their beafts could not be fpared, the travellers, 
who had fufficient reafon for beimg impatient to change their 
quarters, determined to tarry there no longer, and therefore 
fet out on foot, attended by their janizary, a fervant, and 
two failors, armed and carrying provifions and other necef{- 
faries. They paffed by the fortrefs of Epi-yatha, over hills, 
and through dales and ripe corn. Had not the ftreams and 
fountains, which occurred on the way, with the myrtles and 
ever- greens in the’ water-courfes, afforded them refrefhment, 
the exceffive heat of the fun would have been infupportable, 
At mid-day they arrived greatly fatigued at Liguri6, which is 
the name of four feparate villages, or of a diftri@. Here Dr, 
Chandler expeéted to find the facred poffeffion of A{culapius, 
but was told that the. ruins were at Gérao, about an hour 
diftant. 

On-a fummit near Ligurid are fome veftiges, it is fuppofed, 
of Lefla, once a village with a temple and ftatue of Mi- 
rierva, near the confines of Epidauria and Argolis, or the ter- 
ritory of Argos. Below, at the foot of the oppofite moun- 
tain, is the ruin of a quadrangular ftruGture; the mafonry of 
the fpecies ftyled incertum, the fides inclining as in a py- 
ramid. Lefia fronted the road leading by the temple of 
». Afculapius to Epidaurus; and a track beneath Ligurié now 
' paffes through the plain by Gerao to that port. We thall 
“Gnfert our author’s account of the ancient and prefent fate of 
the grove of Afculaptus. 


‘The grove of Afculapius was inclofed by mountains, 
within which all the facrifices as well of the Epidaurians as of 
ftrangers. were confumed.. One was called Titthion, and on 
this the god when an infant was faid to have been expofed, and 
to have been fuckled by a fhe-goat. He was a great phyfician, 
and his temple was always crouded with fick perfons. «Beyond 
it was the dormitory of the fuppliants; and near it, a circular 
edifice called the Tholus, built by Polycletus, of white marble, 
worth 
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‘worth feeing... The grove befides other temples, was adorned 
with a portico, and a fountain remarkable for its roof and de- 
corations. The bath of Acfculapius was one of the benefactions 
of Antoninus Pius, while a Roman fenator; as was alfo a 
houfe for the reception of pregnant. women and dying per- 
fons, who before were removed out of the inclofure, to be de- 
livered or to expire in the opeh air. The remains are heaps of 
ftones, pieces of brick wall, and {cattered fragments of marble ; 
befides f6me churches or rather piles of rubbifh mif-called, 
being deftitute of doors, roofs, or any kind of ornament. 
. © The ftatue of Afculapius was halfias big as that of Jupiter 
Olympius at Athens. It was made of ivory and gold, and, as 
the infcription proved, by Thrafymedes fon of Arignotus of 
Paros. He was reprefented fitting, holding his ftaff, with one 
hand on the head of a ferpent, and a dog lying by him. ‘Two 
Argive heroes, Bellerophon combating with the monfter Chi- 
mzra and Perfeus fevering the head of Medufa, were carved on 
the throne. Many tablets defcribed the cures performed by the 
deity, yet be had not efcaped contumely and robbery. Dio- 
nyfius deprived him of his golden beard, affirming it was very 
wnfeemly in him to appear m that manner when his father 
Apollo was always feen with his face fmooth. Sylla amaffed the 
recious offerings belonging to him and to Apolio and Jupiter 
at Delphi and Olympia, to pay his army before Athens. The 
marks in the wails teftified that a great namber had been plucked 
down. A few fragments of white marble exquifitely carved oc- 
cur in the heap of the temple. 
* ¢ The inclofure of the temple once abounded in infcriptions. 
In the fecond century fix marbles remained, on which were 
written in the Doric diale&t the names of -men and women, who 
had been patients of the god, with the diftemper each had la- 
boured under and the remedies he had direéted.. We found 
only a couple of votive infcriptions, and two pedeftals of fta- 
tues, One of which reprefented a Roman and was ereéted by 
the city of the Epidaurians, ‘The divine prefcriptions have 
perifhed or are buried in the ruin, but afpecimen is extant from 
fimilar records, once preferved in his temple in the ifle of 
Tiber near Rome. The complaint was fpitting of blood, and 
the perfon deemed incurable; but E{culapius prevailed. He 
was reftored, and returned thanks publicly before the 
people. 

‘ The ftadium was near the temple. It was of earth, as 
moft in Greece were. At the upper end are feats of fone, .but 
thefe were continued along the fides only a few yards. A vaulted 
paflage leading underneath into the area, now choked up, was 
a private by which the aganothetz or prefidents with the priefts 
and perfons of diftinétion entered. : 

* Two large cifterns or refervoirs remain, made by Anto. 
ninus for the reception of rain-water. One meafured ninety- 
nine feet long, and thirty-feven wide, Beyond them is a dry 
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water-courfe, and in the mountain-fide on the right-hand ate 
the marble feats of the theatre, over.grown with: bufhes.. We 
regretted that. the Profceniam or front «as vanifhed, as this 
fabric alfo was the work of Polycletus and much admired. .The 
Roman theatres, as Paufanias obferves, far exceeded all in or- 
nament, and in fize that of Megalopolis in Arcadia; but, he 
fubjoins, what archite& can compare with Polycletus in har- 
mony and beauty? 

‘ Going up the water-courfe, between the mountains, is a 
church, where, befides fragments, we found a fhort infcription. 
** Diogenes the hierophant to far-darting Apollo, on account 
of avifion in his fleep.” Apollo had a temple on mount Cy- 
nortium, probably on this fpot; and on a fummit beyond are 
other traces, it is likely, of a temple of Diana. 

‘ The fprings and wells by the ruins are now fuppofed to 

pofiefs many excellent properties, To thefe and a good air, 
with the recreations of the theatre and of the ftadium, and 
to the medicinal knowledge and experience of the priefts, 
may be attributed both the recovery of the fick and the re~ 
putation of AR{culapius. The renown and worfhip of this 
god began in Epidauria, and ‘continued for many centuries. 
Since he failed, fome faints have fucceeded to the bufinefs; and 
I have feen patients lying in beds in their churches at Athens. 
The whole neighbourhood has for ages plundered the-grove. 
The Ligurians remembered the removal of a marble chair 
from the theatre, and of ftatues and infcriptions, which, a- 
mong other materials, were ufed in repairing the fortifications 
of Nauplia, now called Napoli, or in building a new mofque at 
Argos. 
° The tortoifes of mownt Cithzron were facred to Pan: the 
ferpents of Epidauria to Aifculapius. One fpecies, yellower 
than commoa, was peculiar to this region, and tame, perhaps, 
like the cranes, from being never molefted. Thefe reptiles till 
abound. Some, as the Ligurians relate, are very large, not 
venomous, and, if attacked, fight with their tails.’ 


{ To be continued, } 
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q be Philefophy of Rhetoric. By George Campbell, D. D, 2 wols, 
Svo. 125. Cadell, (Continued from p. 11.) 


N the fecond book of the work Dr, Campbell treats of the 
foundations and effential. properties of elocution; where he 
confiders the nature and charadters of the ufe which gives law 
to language. In order to afcertain with precifion the aatho- 
rity of this ufe he divides it into three difting {pecies, namely, 
reputable ufe, national ufe, and prefent ufé ; and thefe he 
qaveltigates feparately under different fections, He very pro- 
perly diftinguifhes between good ufe and bad ufe in language, 
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the former of which he determines to be entirely régulated fry 
the fanétion of eminent writers. . 

National ufe out author confiders in a twofold view, as ié . 
ftands oppofed both to provincial and foreign, With refpe& to 
prefent ufe, he obferves, that there arifes a difficulty in regard 
to the extent of fignification in which the word prefent muit be 
underftood ; and he puts the queftion, at what diftance backe 
wards from this moment are authors ftill to be accounted as 
poffeffing a legiflative voice in language? Dr. Campbell has 
not ventured on a pofitive reply to this queftion, but he res 
marks in general, that there are certain limits beyond which 
we cannot fafely range in fearch of precedents for any word 
or idiom ; obferving by way of example, that the authority of 
Hooker or of Raleigh, however ‘great their merit and their 
fame be, will not now be admitted in fupport of a term or 
expreffion, not to be found in any good writer of a later date. 
The following remarks on the limits of verbal ufageé are un- 
doubtedly juft. 


€ Jn truth, the boundary muft not be fixed at the fame dif- 
tance in every fubject. Poetry hath ever been allowed a wider 
range than profe; and it is but juft that, by an indulgence of 
this kind, fome compenfation fhould be {made for the peculiar 
reftraints fhe is laid under by the meafure. Nor is this only a 
matter of convenience to the poet, itis Only a matter of gra 


‘tification to the reader. Diverfity in the ftyle relieves the ear, 


and prevents its being tired with the too frequent recurrence of 


‘ the rhymes, or famenefs of the metre. But ftill there are 


limits to. this diverfity, “Ihe authority of Milton and of-Wal- 
Jer, on this article, remains as yet unqueftioned. I fhould not 
think it prudent often to introduce words or phrafes, of which 


_ no example could be produced fince the days of Spenfer and of 


Shakefpeare. 

‘ And even in profe, the bounds are not the fame for every 
kind of compofition. In matters of {cience, for inftance, whofe 
terms, from the nature of the thing, are not capable of fuch a 
currency as thofe which belong to ordinary fubjeéts, and are 
within the reach of ordinary readers, there is no neceffity of 
confining an author within a very narrow circle. But in com- 
pofing pieces which come under this laft dénomination, as hif- 
tory, romance, travels, moral eflays, familiar letters, and the 
like, it is fafeft for an author to confider thofe words and idioms 
as obfolete, which have been difufed by all good authors, for 
a longer period than the age of man extends to. It is not by 
ancient, Se by. prefent ufe, that our fiyle muft be regulated. 
And that ufe can never be denominated prefent, which hath 
been laid afide time immemorial, or, which amounts to the 
fame thing, falls not within the knowledge or remembrance of 


any now living,’ 
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“Dr. Campbell next examines. the nature and ufe of verbal 
criticifm ; from the confideration of which fubje&, he pro- 
pofes nine canons, that are calculated for the. end of fup- 
porting the purity of language. We fhall fubmit.thefe canons 


to our readers, detached from the illuftrations which accom- 
pany them. 


«Canon I. The firft canon, then, fhall be, When ufe is di- 
vided as to any particular word or phrafe, and the. expreffion 
ufed by one part hath been pre-occupied, or is in any infance 
fufceptible of a different fignification, and the expreffion em- 
ployed by the other part never admits a different fenfe, both 
perfpicuity and variety require, that the form of exprefiion 
which is in every inftance ftri€ly univocal, be preferred. 

¢ Canon Il. The fecond canon is, In doubrttul cafes regard 
ought to be had in our decifions to the analogy of the language. 

* Canon III. The third canon is, When the terms or ex- 
preffions are in other refpects equal, that ought to be preferred 
which is mot agreeable to,the ear. ) 

¢ Canon [V. The fourth canon is, In cafes. wherein none 
of the foregoing rules gives either fide a ground of preference, 
a regard to fimplicity (in which I inclade etymology when ma- 
nifeft) ought to determine our choice. 

¢ Canon V. The fifth and only other canon that occurs to 
me on the fubject of divided ufe is, In the few cafes wherein 
neither perfpicuity nor analogy, neither found nor fimplicity, 
affifts us in’ fixing our choice, it is fafeft to prefer that manner 
which is moft conformable to ancient ‘afage. 

¢ Canon VI. The firt canon on this fabje& is, All words 
and phrafes which are remarkably harfh and unharmonious, 
and not abfolutely neceflary, may. juftly be judged worthy of 
this fate. | 

¢ Canon VII. The fecond canon on this fubje& is, When 
etymology plainly points to a fignification different from that 
which the word commonly bears, propriety and fimplicity both 
require its difmiffion. 

« —Canon VIII. The third canon is, When any words be- 
come obfolete, or at leaft are never ufed, except as conftitutin 
part of particular phrafes, it is better to difpenfe with their fer- 
vice entirely, and give up the phrates. 

Canon 1X. The fourth and laft canon I propofe, is, All thofe 
phrafes, which, when analyfed grammatically, include a fole- 
cifm, and all thofe to which afe hath affixed a particular fenfe, 
But which, when explained by the general and ettablithed rules 
of the language, are fufceptible either of a different feafe or of 
no fenfe, ought to be difcarded altogether.’ 


In illuftrating thefe feveral canons, the author difcovers 
much ingenuity, as weil as an intimate acquaintance with the 
ginius and grammar of the Englifh tongue; and he has at 
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the fame time marked with juft reprehenfion a variety of words 
and phrafes, which deferve to be exploded. 

The third chapter is employed on grammatical purity, of 
which the violations are diftinguithed i into three diff-rent kinds ; 
namely, barbarifm, folecifm, and impropriety. By the firft 
of thefe terms is denominated’ the fault which arifes when the 
words ufed may not be Englith. By the fecond, the error 
when the’ conftruétion of thé féntence may not bein the Eng- 
lith idiom ;°and by fhe third, when the words and phrafes 
may not be employed to exprefs the precife meaning which 
cuftom has affixed to them, 

Barbarifm, the author fhews, may be incurred in three dif- 
ferent ways ;. by the ufe of words entirely obfolete, by the 
ufe of. words entirely new, or, by new formations and.compo- 
fitions, ffom.fimple and primitive words in prefent ufe. After 
exhibiting. a great variety. of examples and remarks on this 
fubje&, Dr. Campbell proceeds to a particular corifideration of 
the folecifm, which is followed’ by pertinent obfervations on 
impropriety, both in finglé words and’in phrafés. In the 
fourth chapter of this volume we are prefented with a judi- 
cious examination of fore grammatical doubts. in regard to 
Englith cenftru@ion. 

The ‘fabjeét. of purity being difcuffed, the, fecond volume 
commences with an account of the qualities ef fiyle which 
are {tridly . rhetorical, confidered as addrefied to the under- 
ftanding, the imagination, the paffions, andthe ear; and 
thefe ate‘divided into the: five following, namely, perfpieuity, 
vivacity; elegance, animation, and mufic. With refpe&’ to 
the firtt of thefe effential qualities, ‘or perfpicuity, Dr. Camp- 
bell obferves, that it may be violated in a great variety of ways,. 
which he'not only difcritninates ‘with much précifion, but ex- 
emplifies by paflages extratted from the moft eminent Englifh 
writers. He begins by confidering thofe offences againft per- 
fpicuity which. arife from detec ; after which he treats of 
the others. in the fubfequent. order, viz. fuch as proceed from 
bad arrangement, from -ufing the fame word in different 
fenfes, from an uncertaineference in pronouns, and relatives, 
from too artificial a ftruure of the fentence, from technical 
terms, and from long fentences. The following is one of the 
examples’ produced by Dr. Campbell of the’ obicurity arifing 
from bad arrangement, accompanied with his own remarks. 


_ « The young man did not wnt natural talents ; but the fa- 
ther of him was a coxcomb, who affecied being a fine gentle- 
man fo unmercifully, that he could not éazdure-in his fight, .or 
the frequent mention of one, who was his fon, prowing intO man- 
hood, and thrufting him out. of the gay -wofld.” * It is ws 
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taly to difentangle the conftrufion of this fentence.” One is at 
a lofs at firft to find any accufative to the active verb exdure; on 
further examination it is difcovered to have two, the word mez- 
tion, and the word one,.which is here-clofely combined with. the 
prepofition of, and makes the regimen of the noun mention. I 
might obferve alfo the vile application of the word unmercifally. 
This, together with the irregularity of the reference, and the 
intricacy of the whole, renders the paflage under confideration, 
one of thofe which may, with equal juftice, be ranked ander 
Joleci/m, impropriety, obfcurity, or inelegance.’ 

We fhall next prefent our readers with thofé examples and 


remarks which illuftrate the error that atifes from ufing the 
fame word in different fenfes. 


‘ This error is) exemplified’ in the following quotation : 
«* That he fhould-be in earneft it is hard to conceive; fince 
any reafons of doubt, which he might have in this cafe, would 
have been reafons of doubt in the cafe of other men, who may 
give more, but csanot give more evident, figns of thought than 
their fellowscreatures.” ‘ This errs alike againft perfpicuity 
and elegance ; the word more is firft an adjeftive, the compara- 
rative Of mazy$ in an inftant it is an adverb, and the fign of 
the comparative degree. As the reader is not apprized of this, 
the fentence muft appear to him, on the firft glance; a flat con- 
tradiction. Perfpicuovfly either thus; ** who may give more mn- 
merous, but cannot give more evident figns—,”’ or thus, ** who 
may give more, but cannot give clearer figns.”’—It is but feldom 
that the fame pronoun can be ufed twice or ofteper in the fame 
fentence, in reference to different things, without darkenin 
the expreffion, it is neceflary to obferve here, that the fignifi- 
cation of the perfonal, as well as of the relative pronouns, and 
even of the adverbs of place and time, muft be determined by the 
things to which they relate. To ufe them, therefore, with re- 
ference to different things, is in effe& to employ the fame word 
in different fenfes ; which, when it occurs in the fame fentence, 
or in fentences Clofety coane€ted, is rarely found entirely com- 
patible with perfpicuity. Of this I fhall give fome examples. 
*¢ One may have an air «whieh proceeds from a juft fafficiency 
and knowledge of the matter before him, qwhich may naturally 
roduce fome motions of his head and body, which might be- 
-come the bench-better than the bar.” The pronoun which is 
here thrice ufed in three feveral fenfes ; and it moft require re- 
fle&tion to difcover, that. the firft denotes an air, the fecond /u/- 
ficiency and knowledge, and the third morions cf the head and body. 
Such is the ufe of the pronouns t4o/e and who in the following 
fentence of the fame writer: ‘* The fharks, who prey upon the 
inadvertency of young heirs, are more pardonable than. sho/e, 
abo tre{pafs upon the good opinion of tho/?, who treat with 
‘them upon the foot of choice and refpect.” The fame fault 
-here renders a very fhort fentence. at once obfcure, inelegant, 
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and unthufical. The like ufe of the pronoun shey in the fo}- 
lowing fentence, almoft occafions an ambiguity: ** Tey were 
perfons of fuch moderate intellects, even before they were im- 
paired by their paffion.”—The ufe made of the pronoun it in 
the example fubjoined, is liable to the fame exception: ** If it 
were jpoken with never fo great fkill in the attor, the manner 
of uttering that fentence could have nothing in it, which could 
ftrike any but people of the greateft humanity, nay, people ele- 

nt and fkilful in obfervations upon it.” To the preceding 
examples I fhall add one, wherein the adverb when, by being 
ufed in the fame manner, occafions fome obfcurity: ** He is 
infpired with a true fenfe of that funétion, when chofen from 
a regard to the interefts of piety and virtue, and a {corn of what- 
ever men Call great in a tranfitory being, when it comes in com- 
petition with what is unchangeable and eternal.” 


After expofing the offences againft perfpicuity arifing from 
the caufes abovementioned, the author proceeds to the confi- 
deration of thofe which derive their origin frgm other fources ; 
treating particularly of the double meaning, or equivocation © 
and ambiguity; and afterwards of the unintelligible, as arif- 
ing from confufion of thought, affefation of excellence, or 
want of meaning. Under the latter of thefe clafles the au- 
thor includes the various kinds of nonfenfe, namely, the puer- 
ile, the learned, the profound, and the marvellous; produc- 
ing as one example, the following paflage from Dryden’s Song 
for St. Cecilia’s day, in which he obferves that not a glympfe 
of meaning can be difcovered. 


¢ From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This univerfal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro’ all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man.’ 


In exemplifying the learned nonfenfe, the fubfe quent quo- 
tation is produced. 


‘¢ Although we read of feveral properties attributed to God 
in feripture, as wifdom, goodnefs, juftice, &c. we muft not 
apprehend them to be feveral powers, habits, or qualities, as 
they are in us; for as they are in God, they are neither diftin- 
guifhed. from one another, nor from his nature or effence in 
whom they arefaid to be. In whom, I fay, they are faid to 
be: for, to fpeak properly, they are not in him, but are his 
very effence or nature itfelf; which, acting feverally upon feve- 
yal objects, feems to us to a&t from feveral properties or perfec- 
tions in him; whereas, all the difference is only in our differ- 
ent apprehenfions of the fame thing. God in himfelf is a moft 
fimple and pure act, and therefore cannot have any thing in 
him, but what is that moft fimple and pure act itéelf; re 
eeing 
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feeing it bringeth upon every creature what it deferves, we con- 
ceive of it as of feveral divine perfe€tions in the fame almighty 
Being. Whereas God, whofe underftanding is infinite as him- 
felf, doth not apprehend himfelf under the diftin& notions of 
wifdom, or goodnels, or juftice, or the like, but only as Jeho- 
vah.” How edifying muft it have been to the hearers to be 
made acquainted with thefe deep difcoveries of the men of {ci- 
ence; divine attributes, which are no attributes, which are to- 
tally difiinét and perfectly the fame ; which are juftly afcribed 
to God, being afcribed to him in fcripture, but do not belong 
to him ; which are fomething and nothing, which are the fig- 
ments of human imagination, mere chimeras, which are God 
himfe!f, which are the actors of all things; and which, to fum 
up all, are themfelves a fimple act.’ 


In the feventh chapter the ingenious author enquires, what 
is the caufe that nonfenfe fo often efcapes being detefed, both 
by the writer and by the reader? In refolving this queftion, 
he diftinguifhes three forts of writing, in which fuch an illue 
fion chiefly operates. The firft is, where there is an exuber- 
ance of metaphor; the fecond, that wherein the terms moft 
frequently occurring, denote things which are of a complicat- 
ed nature, and to which the mind is not fufficiently familiar. 
ifed ; and the lafi, that which arifes froth the abufe of very 
general and abftra& terms. 

Having confidered the nature of perfpicuity, and the vari- 
ous ways in which it may be violated, the author enquires, ~ 
whether a dexterity in fpeaking obfcurely, ambiguoufly, or 
unintelligibly, be not as effential to the perfetion of eloquencé, 
as to be able to fpeak perfpicuoufly. After many ingenious 
arguments for and againft this propofition, he juftly determines 
it in the negative, and concludes the fubject in the following 
manner. 


« After all, we are not to imagine, that the fophiftical and 
unmeaning, when it may in fome fenfe be faid to be proper, 
or even neceflary, are, in refpe&t of the afcendant gained over 
the mind of the hearer, ever capable of rivalling conclufive 
arguments perfpicuoufly exprefled. The effet of the former is 
at moft oniy to confound the judgment, and by the confufion 
it produceth, to filence contradiction ; the effe&t of the latter 
is, fully to convince the underftanding. The impreffion made 
by the firft can no more be compared in diftinétnefs and viva- 
city to that effe@ed by the fecond, than the dreams of a per- 
fon afleep to his perceptions when awake. Hence we may per- 
ceive an eminent difadvantage, which the adyocate for error, 
when compelled to recur to words without meaning, muft la- 
bour under. The weapons he is obliged to ule are of iucha 
nature, that there is much greater difficulty in managing them, 
than in managing thofe that moft be empicyed in the caufe of 
I 3 truth, 
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‘ truth, and when managed ever fo dexteroufly, they cannot do 
equal execution, A fill greater difadvantage the patron of the 
caufe of injuftice or of vice muft grapple with. For though 
he may find real motives to urge in defence of his plea, as 
wealth perhaps, or eafe, or St tly he hath to encounter or 
elude the moral fentiments which of all motives whatever take 
the ftrongeft hold of the heart. Andif he find himfelf under 
a neceflity of attempting to prove that virtue and right are on 
his fide, he hath his way to grope through a labyrinth of {o- 
phiftry and nonfenfe.’ 

In the remaining part of the fecond book the author exa- 
mines in what refpect delicacy may be faid to demand obfcu- 
rity, and he mentions the different kinds of compofition in 
which the ufe of it may be more pardonable, or even neceflary 
in acertain degree. He inftances, for example, in the ode, 
that it may fometimes perhaps be impofhible to reconcile the 
utmoft perfpicuity with that force and vivacity which the fpecies 
of poetry requires. But he juftly obferves, that though the 
genius of the compofition may plead fome indulgence for the 
cafual admiffion of obfcurity, nothing ever can conftitute it an 
excellence ; and that the more clofely poetical enthufiafm is 
united with perfpicuity, the talents of the writer will always 
obtain, the greater praife. 


{ To be concluded in our next. | 
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A, Sequel tothe Apology on refigning the Vicarage of Catterick, York- 
fhire.. By Theophilus Lindfey, M. 4. 8ve. 75. bound. 
Jobnfon. 


BE Mion author informs us, that a fketch of this treatife was 

drawn up with the Apology, and was defigned to be 
publifhed at the fame time ; but that it was fuppreffed for fear 
of rendering that work too prolix. 

Since that time he has been induced to enlarge his plan be- 
yond what was originally propofed, that he might make room 
for a farther illuftration of fome things he had advanced, to 
which objections had been made; and that he might make a 
full enquiry into the queftions concerning the nature and per- 
fon of Chrift, and what is the worfhip due to him. 

. The fundamental doétrine laid down in the Apology is, that 
there is but one God the Father-; and that Jefus Chrift is not 
God, nor to be worthiped, The gefteral feope of this treatife 
is to corroborate this opinion. 

In the firft chapier the author produces the teftimony of 
two Englifh unitarians, Mr. Elwall and Hopton Haynes, efq, 
Fhe firit was a ferious and confcientious quaker, near Wol- 


verhampton, 
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verhampton, the author of feveral fmall tracts, particularly 
one entitled, A true Teftimony for God and his Sacred Law, 
or a plain Defence of the firft Commandment of God againft 
all the Trinitarians under Heaven, ‘* Thou fhalt have no other 
Gods but me,” For this piece the author was profecuted, and 
tried at the Stafford affizes before judge Denton. 

Mr. Haynes was deputy affay-mafter of the mint, under 
fir Ifaac Newton, and the author of a book entitled, The 
Scripture Account of the Attributes and Worfhip of God, and 
of the Chara&ter and Offices of Jefus Chrift, printed for 
Noon, #750. Sith, 

From this work our author has extraéted fome very in- 
genious remarks on all the words, relative to divine worthip 
in the New Teftament; fuch as avew, vurew, @eorxuveds 
Aateevw, &c. By which, he thinks, it appears, that God 
the Father alone and his divine perfef&tions were acknow- 
Jedged, worfhiped, adored, and praifed by Jefus Chrift and his 
apoltles, 

In the fecond chapter he confiders Stephen’s invocation of 
Chrift, obferving, that this example no more proves, that 
the martyr himfelf, at another time, would have prayed to 
Chriff, than the circumftances of a perfon in a dream, fee- 
ing another and: requefting fomewhat of him, would juftify 
him when awake in fpeaking to that perfon, when at a dif- 
tance and out of hearing; and that he afterwards, ina fo- 
lemn manner, betakes himfeif to prayer properly fo called, 
and addreffes not Jefus, but God, plainly copying after the 
example of Jefus, when expiring by a like violent and unjuft 
death: ** and he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this fin to their charge.” 

Jefus Chrift declares, John xiv. 14, that if the difciples 
fhould afk any thing in his.name, he would do it; from 
which it is argued, that Chrift here fignifies himfelf to be. the 
donor, the diftributer of fuch things as are afked of God in 
his name; and therefore it is a due mark of refpeé& and ace 
knowledgment of his authority fome times to pray to him. 

To this the author replies : 


‘ 1..The things which our Lord here encourages his dif- 
ciples to akk in his name, with a promife of his own effecting 
them for them, ‘* are fuch things as re{pected only the apoflles 
and their miniftry, and were reftrained within that period, 
when Chrift was intrufted with an extraordinary power for the 
propagation of his gofpel :” but nothing can thence be con- 
cluded concerning any part which Chrift may now be intrulted 
with, in the providential adminiftration of human affairs. 
z. Praying in the name of ,Chrift does not fuppofe or imply 
I4 that 
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that “he is confcious of, or privy to fuch prayer; and there- 
fore there can be no ground from this text to addrefs prayer to 
him. The general meaning of doing a thing in the name of 
Chrift, is the doing it by his inftru€ion, authority, as his dif- 
ciples ; in his caufe, for the furtherance of the gofpel : thus 
Eph. v. 20. ** giving thanks for all things to God, even the 
Father, in the name of our Lord Jefus Chrift.”” And Col. iii. 
17. ** whatfoever ye do in word or in deed, do all in the 


name of the Lord Jefus, giving thanks to God, even the Fa- 
ther, by him.’ 


Speaking of our Saviour’s interceflion, Mr. Lindfey fays, 


* The perpetual interceflion of Chrift mentioned, Heb. vii. 
25, may perhaps be the continual operation and effe&t of his 
miracles and do¢trine in the world, by which men are brought 
to believe in God by him, and to be faved.’ 


The following obfervation is of great confequence in this 
argument: * We fhould be very careful that we do not frame 
new notions about Chrift’s mediatorial office, foreign to, and 
inconfifient with the terms of that gofpel, which he, as me- 
diator, brought from God. He was a mediator appointed 
by God, and not by man; and was to aé& from God to 
man; not appointed by man to aét from or for them to 
God.” 

In conformity to this idea, the language of fcripture is, ‘* be 
ye reconciled to God :” giving not the leaft intimation of his 
endeavouring to reconcile God to man. 

The third chapter is an enquiry into the true meaning of 
John i. 1—14. In this difquifition the author proves, that 
the /ogos is not a divine perfon, or intelligent being, though fi- 
guratively introduced as fuch ; but wifdom, the wifdom of Ged, 
which is God himfelf. 

The defign of the fourth chapter is to fhew, that Chrift 
had no wifdom or power of his own, but received all from 
the wifdom or power of the Father dwelling in him ; that 
the logos or the wifdom of God was communicated to him, 
and refided in-him for the inftru@tion and reformation of an 
ignorant and degenerate world,’ ‘ Jt appears, he fays, that 
‘Chrift’s knowledge, wifdom, and power, are uniformly and 
invariably afcribed to the fpirit of God. ‘This therefore de- 
ftroys that moft abfurd and unintelligible fi@ion of two na- 
tures in Chrift, the one divine, the other human. Becaufe 
if he had been poffeffed of a divine nature of his own, it 
would have been fufficient to have inftra&ed him in every 
thing, and to have enabled him to work miracles, fo that he 
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would not have ftood in need of the help of the Spirit of God, 
or any foreign affiitance. 

The fifyf chapter is intended to fhew, that St. John’s gofpel 
was not written to prove the divinity of Chrift; and that 
Chrift is never ftyled God by this apoftle, nor by any other 
writer of the New Teftament. In the courfe of his ob- 
fervations on this head, he remarks, that by thefe phrafes, 
being in heaven, coming down from heaven, coming out from. 
God, coming forth from the Father, coming into the world, 
being fent into the wor.d, &c. Jefus Chrift did not intend to 
fignify, that he had lived in a former ftate, before he was 
born of his mother Mary ; but that they are only different 
ways of exprefling his coming as a prophet, as the great 
promifed prophet, the Meffiah, the Chrift, with extraordinary 
powers and authority from the moft high God ; that he fpoke 
thus to awaken the more men’s attention to him, and to thofe 
moft important truths he delivered to them; and alfo be- 
caufe on many occafions, and for various reafons it would 
not have been fitting in direét words to have owned himfelf 
to be the Chrift; that it was alfo a language, to which the 
Jews were accuftomed, and which they readily underftood, and 
though through carelefs ignorance and prejudice we are apt to 
misjudge concerning it, yet we never find, that the fober and 
well-difpofed part of his hearers did at any time conclude 
from it, that he was any thing more than a prophet of God 
of the higheft rank, or that he had lived in another ftate be- 
fore he came upon earth. 

In the fixth chapter the author fhews, that the Jehovah 
who appeared and converfed perfonally with men, who was 
feen, heard, &c. was Jehovah, the one fupreme God. The 
invifible God, he obferves, may be faid to be feen, heard, to 
talk face to face, to behold, to vifit, to go down, to dwell 
with any perfon, in any place, when by miraculous tokens 
or figns, by an extraordinary light, a particular fhape, or 
figure, an articulate voice, &c. he manifefts an extraordinary 
prefence, attention, care of, or refpect to any fhing or per- 
fon; and this without explaining away the hiftorical narra- 
tive of fuch fads, or deftroying the reality of the ape 
pearance, 

There never, he fays, exifted any angel Jehovah, the vi- 
fible reprefentative of the invifible God. The word angel 
does not always fignify an intelligent agent. Fire, wind, and 
difeafes, are fiyled angels. The fymbol or manifeftation of 
the fpecial divine prefence by a voice, light, &c. is particu- 
larly and eminently denominated the angel of the Lord, or of 
Jehovah. Hence it is equivalent to Jehovah himfelf. And in 
all 
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ail thofe places, where the angel of the Lord is put for Je- 
hovah himfelf, it correfponds exaly with the a of the 
Lord. ‘* The angel of the Lord appeared, the gldty of the 
Lord appeared,” is as much as to fay, a manifeftation of the 
Lord, a manifeftation of the Divine Prefence, was made, by 
fome outward fymbols or figns. 

In the feventh chapter he confiders the nature of man, and 
the teftimonies concerning Chrift, that he was a man like 
ourfelves, faving thofe extraordinary gifts of a divine wifdom 
and power, by which he was dittinguifhed from the reft of - 
mankind, 

The eighth chapter exhibits the teftimony of the apofto- 
lical fathers concerning the nature and perfon of Chriit. 

The ninth is calculated to prove, that creation is the pro- 
per work of God himfelf without any inftrument or deputy ; 
and that when the apoftolical writers afcribe creation to 
Chrift, they mean the gofpel difpenfation. 

Thefe are the outlines of this work, by which the reader 
may form a general idea of the doétrines, which the author 
endeavours to fupport. 

Whether he is perfectly right or not in every point, we hall 
not take upon us to determine; but this we will venture ta 
fay, he has maintained his hypothefis in an able man- 
ner, and given us rational explanations of many paflages of 
fcripture. 





pomeneee 


An Inquiry into the Powers of Ecclefiaftics, on the Principles of 
Scripture and Reafon, 800. 453. boards. Murray, 


HE author of this Inquiry fuppofes, that the pride and 
arrogant claims-of ecclefiaftics, and the mifreprefentatioa 
of certain parts of {cripture to fupport thefe claims, have been 
fome of the molt confiderable caufes, which have combined to 
injure the credit and prevent the fuccefs of Chriftianity. He 
therefore imagines, that the moft effe€tual fervice he can 
perform to religion and fociety is to explain and vindicate the 
cominon rights of Chriftianity, to expofe the falfe pretenfions 
of priefts of every denomination, and to eftablith the real value 
and importance of the minifterial charaéer. 

To prevent miftakes, and obviate refle@ions, which might 
be injurious to his real fentiments concerning the minifterial 
fundtion, he begins with explaining what precife idea he affixes 
to this extraordinary charaGer. 

‘ A priefthood, he fays, may be defined, in a few words, 
to be—an order of men appropriated by divine inftitation for 
per- 
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performing certain offices in religion, which offices cannot be 
performed by one not thus authorifed, without lofing their ef- 
ficacy, or that blefijng with which they are fuppofed to be at-. 
tended. -Or ftill more explicitly--A priefbood is. an order of ' 
men governed by certain laws, and poffefled of certain privi- 
leges, independent of fociety, and fuperior to the civil, moral, 
or common religious rights of mankind ; whofe office is facred, 
not from: what they do, but in confequence of certain powers 
with which they are vefted, either mediately in a fixed efta- 
blifthed order and fuccefijon, or immediately by God himfelf,: 
This he apprehends is the proper idea of a priefhood: and fuch a 
-priefthood, it is affirmed, never did exift in any age, or among 
any people, fo far as fatisfying evidence can be offered, but 
under the Jewith theocracy alone, He therefore who pretends 
that the minifterial a&is which he performs, whatever their 
nature may be, or by whatever facred name he may be pleafed 
to call them — whether accounted more ordinary, or 
more folemn— derive their value, not from particular qualifi- 
cations natural or acquired, not from decency or order, not 
from the ftation of prefident in a religious afflembly, but from 
a certain myfterious conne&tion, which is either primarily, or 
ultimately refolvable into a peculiar divine conftitution and 
energy, diftin&t from the laws by which fociety is direéted and 
governed: ‘this. man—whether he be a papift or a proteftant, 
whether he be a minifter of the church of Rome, of the 
churchof England, or of the church of Scotland; or whe- 
ther he be a profeffed difflenter from all eftablifhments—is a 
deceiver ; and they who believe his pretenfions, and are under 
the fpirit and influence of them, are, in-the firiéteft fenfe, the 
dupes of their own credulity and fuperftition. It may here 
not be improper, however, to advertife the reader that the 
word prief# is commonly ufed, in the following theets, for every 
fuch claimant, ‘or pretender to fuch extraordinary powers.’ 

This enquiry is divided into ten’ chapters, in which the au- 
thor 'treats.of the imperfeétioa and uncertainty of tradition, 
the rights of confcience and private judgment, the idea of a 
Chriftian church, the apoftolical fucceflion, ordination, the 
{acraments, church difcipline, &c. 

As fome may probably fufpe@, that his reafoning is chiefly 
formed to fet afide an order of men, with whom the religious 
concerns of mankind are fo infeparably conneéted,; that with- 
out them, a fenfe of divine things would quickly languith, if 
not be wholly erafed from the human mind, he endeavours, 
in tbe conclufion, to point ovt the proper foundation, on 
which the charaéter of a chriftian teacher -is fupported, 
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-£It maybe afked, fays he, by way of ridicule, who thefe mi- 
nifters of religion are, by what criterion they are to be diftin- 
guifhed, and for what end they ferve? ‘* You have given us 
to underftand,: that the claim to apoftolic fucceffion is equally 
falfe and prefumptuous,—the impofition of /ying priefs; that 
laying on of hands is a rite neither. peculiar to minifterial or- 
dination, nor accompanied with any extraordinary efficacy ; 
that the adminiftration of the facraments doth not depend on 
the one, or the other; and that all the privileges of the church 
of Chrift are the privileges of common Chriftianity, and pro- 
perly belong to Chriftian communion.—What order then do 
thefe minifters of religion hold, and upon what foundation do 
they ftand? Have all equally a right to be minifters of reli- 
gion, or what conftitutes the difference ? Of what importance 
are they to fociety, and what is their leading and diftinguifh- 
‘ing character 2?” 

_ * To thefe queftions he will give the beft anfwer he can, 
and, he flatters himfelf, a fatisfactory one to thofe who, void 
of prepoffeffions, fearch for the truth, and are difpofed to 
confult the Scriptures and their own underitanding —And his 
anfwer is this: Every one hath not equally a right to be a 
minifter of religion, becaufe every one is neither poflefled of 
the proper qualifications nor call.—That, though this charac- 
ter, in the ordinary difpentations of Providence, ftands on the 
common foundation of religion itfelf, whether natural or re- 
vealed, fo far as it is a public inftitution neceflary to promote 
the happinefs of mankind ; to limit the adminiftration of the 
public offices of it to a certain order of men, as a point of 
order and difcipline, in formed: religious focieties, appears not 
only ufeful but neceflary.—That the adminiftrator, therefore, 
of every public religious aé&t in which the fociety unite, but 
which, on account of this external order, or to render ita 
common aétion, muft be: performed by one, is a minifter of 
religion authorifed to exert the duties of his office by tacit 
agreement, in virtue of a plan antecedently eftablifhed by 
common edification, or by the immediate and particular choice 
of a Chriftian community.’ 

Thus after the author has been examining the fubje& in 
every point of view, he at laft determines, that to limit the 
adminiftration of the public offices of religion to a certain or- 
der of men, as a point of order and difcipline, in formed re- 
ligious focieties, is not only ufeful but neceflary. This, we 
apprehend, is all that reafonable perfons, in a proteftant com- 
munion, pretend to affert. The author then has been fight- 
ing wita popifh ecclefiaftics, or an order of men, whom he 
has 
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has reprefented in odious charafters, very different from what 
they are in reality. ; 

He feems to think, that a minifter of religion thould be 
the immediate and particular choice of a Chriftian commnnity, 
We are willing to pay all due deference to Chriftian commu- 
nities, yet we will venture to affirm, that the church can ‘never 
be more defpicably fupplied, than it would: be, ‘if the choice 
were placed in that fenfelefs and infatuated, that many-headed 
monfter, the populace. 





Philofophical, Medical, and Experimental Effays. . By Thomas 
Percival, M.D. To whith is added an dppendix. Sve. 65, 
Johnfon. 


Everal ob‘ervations in’ this volume having already appeared 

in the Philofuphical Tranfa@ions, or in other publications, 
they can now have no claim to our notice ;»nor-can we fay 
with juftice, of the few original materials) it contains, that 
even thefe are entitled to much attention. The following ars 
ticle, relative to coffee, may .prove not unacceptable to our 
medical ‘readers, for the fake of the obfervation with which 
it concludes. 


‘ Otober roth, 1774. A phyfician was affected wich a fe- 
vere head-ach, in confequence of having been difturbed in the 
night.» Attwo o’clock in the afternoon he took eighteen drops 
of laudanum, and immediately afterwards, three difhes of very 
flrong coffee. He lay down upon the bed, and endeavoured to 
compofe himlelf to ficeep. His pain abated in half an hour; 
and in an hour was entirely removed: but+he felt not the 
leait difpofition to fleep, although he is often drowfy after din- 
ner, and fometimes indulges himfelf in fleeping at that 
time. | | 

« November 1ft. He repeated, on a fimilar occafion, the 
ufe of laudanum and coffee, in the like quantity as_ before. 
The effeéts were precifely the fame; eafe from pain, but no 
difpofition to fleep. 

‘ November, 16th. He took eighteen drops of Jaudanum, 
when under the head-ach, but without coffee. ‘The opiate 
compofed him to fleep in an hour; but did not entirely remove 
the pain in his head. Thefe fats confirm a remark which I 
have made in a former volume, that. coffee is taken in large 
quantities, with peculiar propriety, by the Turks and Arabians, 
becaufe it counteraéts the narcotic effeéts of opium, to the ufe 
of which thefe nations are much addifted. 

* The following curious and important obfervation is ex- 
_ trated from a letter with which I was honoured by fir Joha 
Pringle, in April1773. ‘* On reading your fe&ion concerning 
coffee, 
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coffee, oné quality occurred to me which I had obferved of 
that liquor, confirming what you have faid of its fedative vir- 
‘tues. Itis the beft abater of the paroxyfms of the periodic 
afthma, that I have feen. Thé coffee ought to be of the bet 
Mocco, newly burnt, and ‘made very ftrong immediately after 
grinding it. I have commonly ordered an ounce for one dith ; 
which is 1o\be. repeated frefh after.the interval of a quartr, or 
half an hour; and which, direé&t to be taken without milk or 
fugar., ‘The medicine in genera] is mentioned by Mufgrave, in 
his Treatife de Arthritide anomala ; but I firft heard of .it from 
a phyfician of this place, who having once pra¢tifed at Litch- 
field, had been informed by the old people of that place, that 
fir John. Floyer, during the latter year of his life kept free 
from, or at leaft lived eafy under his aflhma, from the ufe of 
very ftrong ‘coffee. This difcovery, it feeims, he made after 
the publication of his book upon that difeafe.” Since the re- 
ceipt of this letter, 1 -have frequently directed coffee in the aflhma 
with great fuccels.’ 


The Appendix contains a Letter to the author, concerning 
the folution of ftones of the bladder by fixed air, The ex- 
periments evincing the practicability of this effe&, are chiefly 
thofe of Dr. Hales, to which a few. are fubjoined; but not 
of a nature fo decifive as fully to eftablith the fa@: It is to 
be hoped, however, that fo important a fubje& will meet with 
farther-inveftigation.. The fpirit of enquiry can never be too 
much exercifed, but no incitement is due to the publication 
of fuch -frivolous. materials as thofe of which this volume 
confifts. 





AA Supplement to, Dr. Swift’s Works: being a Colleétion of Mifcel- 
lanies in Profe and Verfe, by the Dean; Dr. Delany, Dr. She- 
ridan, avd) Orhers, bis intimate Friends, With Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index, by the Editor, 8v0. 75. boards. 
Conant. ; 


HE charader of Dr, Swift’s writings is fo univerfally 

known, that it would be fupe:fiuous to prefent our 
readers. with any obfervations on that fubje&.:- Confidering, 
however, the eccentric genius of the author, and the frivolous 
literary amufements which fo often employed his leifure hours, 
there is perhaps no eminent writer whofe works are, col- 
leétively, lefS entitled to attention and applaufe. On this 
account, we cannot approve of the induftry ‘of thofe editors 
who have favoured the world with fo many additional vo- 
lumes of his pofthumous produ@tions ; nor are we of opinion that 
the authenticity alone of the materials affords fufficient reafon 
for fubmitting them to the eye of the public, Let it be es 
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ledged at the fame time, that, in the volume before us there 
are fome detached pieces which we are glad to fee refcued from 
obfcurity. Ale | 

The firft article is a narfative of what paffed at the exami- 
nation of the marquis de Guifcard, with other fa&s relative — 
to the fame perfon. From the intimate connéftion of Dr. 
Swift. with lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Harley, his. account. of 
this fubjeé&t may be confidered as founded on the beft ine 
formation..- er 

Next follows the preamble to the Patent for creating Mr, 
Harley a Peer; generally fuppofed to be written by Swift; and 
printed from a copy in the Harleian mifcellany, exprefled int 
the fubfequent ftrain. 


‘ Whatever favour may be merited from a joft prince bya 
man born of an iluftrious and very ancient family, fitted: by 
nature for all great things, and by all forts of learning quas 
lified for greater; conftantly employed in the ftudy of ftaté 
affairs, and with the greateit praife, and: no: fmeall danger; 
exercifing variety of offices in the governnient;: sfocmuch does 
our-well-beloved and very faithful counfellor Robert Harley 
deferve at our hands: he, who in three fucceffive parliaments) 
was unanimoutly chofen fpeaker; and, at the fame time that 
he filled. the chair, was our principal feeretary of ftate > in 
no wife: wnequal to either province. Places, fo feémingly 
difagreeing, were eafily reconciled by one, who knew how 
with equal weight and addrefS to moderate and govern the 
minds. of men: .one who could preferve! the rights of the 
people, without infringing the prerogative of the crown; arid 
who thoroughly underftood: how well government could’ confit 
with liberty. ‘This double tafk being performed; after fome 
refpite,’ lie bore the weight of our exchequer ‘as? chancellor, 
and: thereby’ prevented the further plundering the nation ; and 
alfo provided for the fettling a new trade to the South Seas; 
and (by. refcuing public credit) fo opportunely’ relieved the 
languifhing condition of the treafury, as to deferve thanks 
from the parliament, bleffings from the citizens, and from 
us (who never feparate our own interefts fromthe pablic)) no 
fmall approbation. - Therefore we decree to the man that 
has fo eminently deferved of us andiof alliour fubjeés, ‘thofe 
honours which were fo long fince due’to him and his family $ 
being. induced thereto by our own’ good’ pleature, and the 
fuffrage of all Great Britain: for we-take’it-as ai’ adinot 
nition, that he fhould not in vain be preferved, whom the 
ftates of our realm have teftified to be obnoxious to the hatred 
- of wicked men, upon account of his moft faithful fervices 
tous, and whom they have congratulated upon his efcape 
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from the rage of a flagitious parricide. We gladly indulge 
their wifhes, that he, who comes thus recommended to us by 
fo honourable a vote of both honpfes of parliament, fhould 
have his feat amotig the peers, to many of whom his family 
has been long allied; and that he, who is himfelf learned, 
and a patron of learning, fhould happily take his title from 
that city, where letters fo glorioufly flourith. Now know 
e; &c.” 

: The preamble is fucceeded by an account of A New Jour- 
ney to Paris; together with fome fecret Tranfa&tions between 
the French King and an Englifh Gentleman, by the Sieur du 
Baudrier. ‘Tranflated from the French. 

We afterwards meet with a Comment upon Dr. Hare’s Ser- 
mon, preached before the Duke of Marlborough, on the Sur- 
render of Bouchain; which is followed by a New Vindication 
of the Duke of Marlborough, in anfwer to a pamphlet called 
*¢ Bouchain.” The next paper in thefe mifcellanies contains 


‘a Relation of the feveral Faé&ts and Circumftances of the in- 


tended Riot and Tumult on Queen Elizabeth’s Birth-Day. 
The fix fucceeding articles are thus refpeively entitled: A 
new Way of -felling Places at Court.. Some Reafons to prove, 
that no one is Obliged, by his Principles as a Whig, to op- 
pofe the Queen, (A Suppofed Letter from the Pretender toa 
Whig Lord. An Appendix to the Condué of the Allies: A 
Complete Refutation of the Falfehoods alledged againft Eraf- 
mus Lewis, Efq. A Pretended Letter of Thanks from Lord 
Wharton to the Lord Bifhop of St. Afaph, in the name of 
the Kit-Cat Club. Remarks on’ the Bithop’s Preface: Mr. 
Collins’s Difcourfe of Free.thinking, put into Englith, by 
Way of Abftraé, for the Ule of the Poor. 

The next. article, which is written in the ftrain of homour 
peculiar to Swift, isentitled Ars Punica, five Flos Linguarum ; 
the Art of Punning; or, the Flower of Languages; in fe- 
venty-nine rules ; for the farther improvement of converfation, 
and help of memory. This is fucceeded by fome other mif- 
cellanies in profe, with literary correfpondence, and a variety 
of poems by Dr. Swift and his friends. 

Even thofe readers who may not fubfcribe. to the propriety 
of publifhing all the mifcellanies contained in this volume, 
muft yet do juftice to the editor, in acknowledging that he 
has added greatly to the value of the work, by his explanatory 
notes and obfervations. : 
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Tbe Original Works. of William King, LL.D, Advocate of 
Doftors Commons, ce. Now firft Collected into Three Vo- 
fumes: with biftorical Notes, and Memoirs of the Author, 3 wols. 
Swo. 125, boards. Conant,’ 


R. King, the author of thefe volumes, was born at Lon: 

don in 1653, and bred to the profeffion of the civil. law. 

He firft became known as a writer about the age of twenty- 

five, from which time, till 1712, the year in which he died, 

he occafionally publifhed the greater part of the mifcellanies 
which are now coile&ted under his name. 

The work-commences with Refleétions-upon Monfieur Va- 
rillas’s ‘Hiftory of Herefy, in which Dr. King zealoufly de- 
fends the characier of Wickliffe, the reformer, againft the 
miffeprefentations of that author.. We are next prefented 
with Animadverftons on the Account of Denmark, written 
by Mr. (afterwards lord) Molefworth, who had been Englith 
refident in that country. This minute inveftigation is fuc- 
ceeded by Dialogues of the Dead, relative to the Controverfy 
concerning the Epiftles of Phalaris, which fo much engaged 
the attention of the learned in the end of the laft century. 
Then follows the Tranflation of A Journey to London in the 
year 1698, written originally in French by M. Sorbiere, in 
imitation of that made by Dr, Martin Lifter to Paris, in the 
fame year. ‘To thefe are fubjoined Some Remarks on the 
Tale of a Tubs with Adverfaria, or, Occafional Remarks on 
Men and Manners. In taking a curfory view of the latter of 
thefe produétions, particularly where the author draws a pa- 
rallel between Homer and Virgil, we obferve that Dr. King 
has inadvertently been guilty of a glaring anachronifm, in re- 
prefenting Virgil as either contemporary with, or pofterior to, 
Longinus, who lived in the time of the emperor Aurelian, 
The following is the paffage to which we allude. 

‘« Thofe gentlemen who only equal the Zneid to the Iliad 
do unawares make Virgil inferior to Homer; for, if Homer 
wrote firft, and in a barbarous age, and yet is equal to Vir- 
gil, who had the wits of Auguftus’s court to converfe with 
and confult, to read and correét his writings; if Homer has 
written as well, without any advantage, as Virgil has, who 
had Ariftotle, Longinus, Dionyfius Halicarnafienfis, and Ho- 
race, and all the ancient commentators and ‘critics to confuif, 
who had even Homer’s beauties to imitate and Homer’s faults 
to fhun, and had all the advantages that he could defire, 
with riches, and a retired eafy life; if, I fay, Homer has 
performed ali this; we mutt of neceflity conclude, that Ho- 
mer had a greater genius and a deeper judgment, and cone 
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fequently was a greater man; and that whoever is in love 


with Virgil, muft be ravified with Homer, the king of poets.” 
The fecond volume contains fome fatirical produions le- 


‘velled againft the Royal Society, and particularly fir Hans 


Sloane, whofe credulity the author expofes in a vein of lively 
humour and pleafantry, Thefe are, The Tranfadioneer’; 
with Ufeful TranfaGtions in Philofophy, and other Sorts of 
Learning, fpecified under the following heads; namely, An 
Effay on the Invention of Samplers; Some natural Obferv- 
ations, made in the School of Liandwwfwrhwy; An Effay 
proving, by arguments Philofophical, that Millers, though 
falfely fo reputed, yet in reality are not Thieves ;, An Account 
of Books; A new Method to teach learned Men: how to write 
unintelligibly : The Eunuch’s Child; The Tongue; Migration 
of Cuckoos ; Some material Remarks upon Mr. Arthony Van 
Leuwenhoeck’s Microfcopical Obfervations on the Membranes 
of the Inteftines and other Trypal/ Veflels ; An hiftorical and 
chronological Account of confecrated. Clouts; A Voyage to 
the Ifland of Cajami in America. Thefe bagatelies are fuc- 
ceeded by A Vindication of Dr. Sacheverell ; after which we 
meet with Rufinus, or An Hittorical Effay om the favourite 
Miniftry, evidently intended as a fatire on the duke of Marl- 
borough and. his party. 

The third volume contains feveral pieces in profe, written 
likewife in the ftyle of the jex a’e/prit, under the following 
titles: A+ Preface of the Publifher of the Tragi-comedy of 
Joan of Hedington ; the Tragi-comedy of Joan of Heding- 
ton; Some Account of Horace’s behaviour during his ftay at 
Trinity College in Cambridge; An Aniwer to Clemens Alex- 
andrinus’s Sermon upon Quis Dives falvetur, Thefe mifcel» 
Janies are fucceeded by.a few letters, and the author’s poetical 
produftions ; the moft cenfpicuous of which are, The Art of 
Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry; and The 
Art of Love. 

In a note fubjoined to the Memoirs of Dr. King, it is ob 
ferved, that Mr. Pope, in the letter to lord Burlington de- 
fcribing his journey with Lintot, puts this fingular character of 
Dr. King into the mouth of the bookfeller: ‘© 1 remember 
Dr. King could write verfes in a tavern, three hours after he 
could not fpeak.” The editor might have added a couplet 
from Mr. C, Pitt’s Epiftle to Mr. R..Louth, relative to the 
fame fubjed : 

¢ "Twas from the bottle Kine deriv’d his wit; 
Drank till he could not fpeak, and then he writ.’ 


‘Poetry, however, appears not to Have been the talent for 
which Dr, King was mo{t remarkable. His genius feems’ to 


have 
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have been chiefly adapted to ironical writing ; aid feveral of 
his preduétions in this fpecies of compofition will afford the 
reader entertainment. In juftice to the editor we muft add, 


that he has much contributed to the value of the work, by his 
pertinent and uféful annotations. 





Difeourfes on various Subje&s, By William Samuel Powell, D.D. 
_ Publifoed by Tho, Balguy, D. D. 80. 45.64. boards. L. Davis. ' 


HE moft important memoirs of a ftudious man, who 
fpends the beft part of his time in a college, are his lite- 
rary productions. The reft is generally a repetition of infig- 
nificant ations ; and might be almoft as briefly difpatched by 
his biographer, as the hiftory of the antediluvians is difpatched 
by Mofes, when he tells us, that they lived fo many years, 
begat fons and daughters, and then died.— The fons and daugh- 
ters of the academic are the children of the brain, 

The editor of thefe Difcourfes, in a preface concerning the 
author, obferves in general, that his life was uniformly de- 
voted to the interefts of found philofophy and true religion ; 
and, inftead of entering into minute and uninterefting parti- 
culars, fubjoins fome faéts and dates, relative to the moft me- 
morable occurrences in his life. The following are the moft 
important. 

William Samuel Powell was born at Colchefter, in 1717, 
and was admitted at St. John’s College, Cambridge-in 1734. 

In the year'1741, he was taken into the family of the late 
lord vifcount Townfhend, as private tutor to his fecond fon, 
Charles Townfhend, afterwards chancellor of the exchequer. 
‘About the end of the year he was inftituted to the rectory of 
Colkirk in Norfolk, on lord Townfhend’s prefentation. 

He returned to college the year after; took the degree of 
M.A. and began to read le@tures, as afliftant to Mr. Wrigley 
and Mr. Tunitall. In the year 1744, he became principal 
tutor. In 1749, he took the degree of B.D. In1753, he 
-was inftituted to the re€tory of Stibbard, in the gift of lord 
Townfhend; and in 1757 was created D. D. 

In 1761 he left ccllege, and took a houfe in London, but 
did not refign his fellowfhip till 1763. 

In 1765 he was elected mafter. Soon afterwards he went 
to refide in college; and was chofen vice-chancellor of the 
univerfity in November following. 

The year after, he obtained the archdeaconry of Coichefter, 
which was in his majefty gift, for that turn, on the promotion 
of Dr, Mofs.to the bifhoprick of St. David’s. In 1768, he was 
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132 Powell’s Difcouryes on various Subjefs. 
inftituted to the rectory of Frefhwater, in the Ifle of .Wight. 
He died Jan.19, 1775. 

Some of the difcourfes contained in this volume were preach- 
ed before the univerfity; and others in the college-chapel 
and were chiefly intended for younger {tudents in divinity. 

In the firft, the author points out the vices incident to an 
academical life. The idle monk; he fays,—is- weak, obfti- 
nate, conceited, bigoted, unfriendly to man, ungrateful to 
God, melancholic, fretful, timid, cruel.’ The purport of 
this ufeful fermon is therefore to guard the gentlemen of the 
univerfity againft the weaknefles and vices, which conftitute this: 
odious character. 

The fecond is a Defence of the Subfcription required ia 
the Church of England. Here, he tells us,: our articles. of 
religion are. not merely articles of peace; but are defigned 
alfo as a teft of our opinions. However, in: the conclufion, 
he fays, .we may underftand them in any of thofe. fenfes, which 
the general words comprehend, or to which. the: received 
interpretation of thefe doétrines, or the judgments: of able in- 
terpreters have extended them. Weare not. confined ftridly 
even to this compafs; but may. allow. ourfelves, if it feems 
necefiary, to differ as much from former interpreters, as they 
have frequently done from each other.’ He adds: ‘ There is 
room for various degrees. of aflent, according to the various 
ages and abilities of the fubfcribers,’ 

Serm: IH. On the Anniverfary of the Martyrdom of King 
Charles I. In this difcourfe the author -enquires how: far the 
teachers of religion contributed to the guilt and miferies of 
the natien during:the great rebellion. 

‘ If, fays he, they, who at firft engaged in the fupport of . 
defpotifm, fupported it, becavfe they had been» tanght, that 
defpoti{m.is the inftitution of God, that a monarch is his vice- 
gerent, appointed by his word, exercifing -his authority: if 
they, who to:the Jaft could not be: reconciled to oun antiént 
conititution, were averfe to it, becaufe they believed that. kings 

were given by God in his-anger,. to. fcourge the :folly of the 
people, who defired them; and» that the: only lawful govern- 
ment is a free and ‘perfe& democracy: if fome, from. a falfe 
notion of Chriftian liberty would fubmit to no.earithly power, 
to no dominion but that of Jefus -Chrift :. if. others, from .a 
falfe notion ofthe unity of the church, would allow) no tole- 
ration to the Puritans, who in their turn - infifted, that it-was 
the duty of the king to punifh the idolatry of the Papifts with 
death, and that, on his negle&t, it was the. duty:ofvhis fub-. 
jets to.compel him: if thefe and various other doétrines, fa- 
vourable to:tyranny, or anarchy, or perfecution, either pro- 
duced or prolonged the public calamities: then the teachers 
of 
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of religion cannot be acquitted of being acceffories to’ the ge- 
neral guilt. Should we confine our attention to the ‘eftablith- 
éd-teachers in this and the neighbouring kingdom, they: would 
appear not more innocent, though lefs abfurd than the enthu- 
fiafts, who, in the times of confufion, ‘affumed: their office, 
without any authority, but the eagernefs with which the-vul- 
gar liftened to their paradoxes.’ 

- Inthe nine following difcourfes, the nurhor in? : defence of 
Chriftianity, fhews the authenticity ‘of the bookssef the New 
Teftament, the credit due to the fatred hiftoriansj the afe of 
miracles in proving the Divine miffion of our Saviowry and his 
apoftles, the evidence arifing from the propheéies of: the Old 
Teftament, from the fwift propagation of the golpel, and the 
conceffions of heathen writers. 

In the thirteenth, he explains thefe words of St Paul— 
© Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excefs; but'be filled 
with the fpirit ;\—-and thews from thence, that intemperance 
in the ‘gratification of our appetites is not confiftent with satel 
ritual i improvement. 

The fourteenth is 2 pragtical illaftration of ‘the | parable of 
the Prodigal Son. The fifteenth is an mae? into the cveerg 
and Extent of Infpiration. 

In ‘this difquifition he di fetes; from the writings of St. 
Paul, that the wifdom contained in them was given him from 
above ; that the doctrines of Chriftianity, and the apoftle’s ap- 
pointment to be a preacher of it, were immeédiatély revealed 
to him ;~or as the fame thing may be otherwife expreffed, ‘his 
knowledge of them was infpired. ‘* Now, continues he, whe- 
ther we fay, that the new do@rines were revealed or infpired, 
the meaning is exactly the fame. They, whofe underftandings 
were furnifhed by the holy fpirit with more than human Know- 
ledge, were infpired. They, who committed fuch knowledge 
to writing made infpired books.’ 

But with refpeé to the language of the evangelifts and apof- 
tles, it had probably, he thinks, no other fource ‘than the na- 
tural abilities of the writers. The form’and character of St. 
Paul’s Epiftles are evidently derived from circumftatices of his 
early life, his country, his family, his occupation, &c. 

In the fixteenth difcourfe, the author points ‘out the diver- 
fity of charagter belonging to different periods of Jife. Hav- 
ing ftated the differences generally obferved in the ‘behaviour 
of men and children, he thus concludes ;: 

‘IT have not been folicitous ‘to recount them all. Sach 
only have been mentioned, as feemed moft proper for your 
notice. Endeavour therefore to fix them in per memories ; 
K 3 : and 
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and henceforth to maintain a chara@er worthy of the ftate ta 


_ which you are now advanced. It has been fthewn to confift 


chiefly, in not fpeaking before you have thought; and in not 
fpeaking all your thoughts: in reftraining your appetites for 
trifling and tranfient pleafures, and ftrengthening your defires 
of thole attainments which will produce real and durable hap- 
pinefs ; and in keeping even thefe ufeful and Jaudable defires 
under fuch government, that. they may be neither vehement, 
nor wavering»; in not relying for your progrefs in fcience of 
your meafures in life upon authority or examples, but form- 
ing for yourfelves. juft principles of thought and a&tion, and 
reafoning from them fedately,and carefully ; not with that fixt 
affurance,; which would exclude all improvements of your know- 
ledge or conduét, but with fuch a firm and manly confidence, 
as may fecure you againft the dangerous attacks of falfe rea- 
fonersor- wicked leaders, And if you thus increafe in wifdom 
as in age, like-the Great Pattern of all Excellence, which our 
religion: fets before us, you will, like Him alfo, increafe in fa: 
wour with God and man.’ 

The-laft is a difcourfe. on the Nature, Merit, and Import- 
ance of. public Virtue, or true Patriotifm. ‘ Let it. not be 
imagined, fays the author, that this merit is confined to the 
great. Every. Briton may..deferve well of his , country. A 
park of public virtue, fcarce difcerned among men in,obfcure 
tations, .will fometimes fpread and enlighten the whole. king- 
dom. . Who.were the firft, the chief inftruments of, the Re- 

formation? Poor begging fcholars. Who opened the. way for 
the Revolution? The clergy; the univerfities. Nay, a fingle 
college of honeft and refolute men carried more force than an 
army.’ 

To thefe difcourfes are fubjoined three charges, delivered to 

the clergy of, the archdeaconry of Colchetter. 

In the firft, the author ftates the good and bad. effects . of 
-geligions .controverfies; and.enquires. by what. methods the 
. former-may te increafed and the latter diminifhed... The fub- 

ftance of this charge may be thus concifely expreffed. If they 
~ who enter “into religious controverfies, delivered their fenti- 
ments-in a.ferious and candid »manner; if they did not fet 
. themfelves.to oppofe every opinion of their adverfaries, nor to 
defend their own by every fpecies of fallacious reafoning 5) if 
, they-confined themfelves to. fuch queftions, ag have a real 


_. meaning, and may be decided from the holy fcriptures, the 


mifchjets of,our diffenfions would be greatly leflened, and 
many of -the diffenfions themfelves foon forgotten. 

In the fecond charge, the, archdeacon endeavours to thew 

. the connection between merit and the reward of merit in the 
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profeffion of a clergyman. ‘His reafoning is to this effe& : 
that the obje&ion made to the clerical profeffion, as not 
giving fufficient fcope to a commendable ambition, has lit- 
tle weight; that the difficulties are always furmounted by 
eminent ‘wifdom, -often by a lower degree of it, fometimes, 
and in fome meafure, by fuch kinds of merit as would ‘pro 
bably fail in other profeffions ; that every kind of it has a ten- 
dency to promote a man’s intereft, though it may poffibly be 
counterated by other caufes, probably by faults of his*owh? 
and that, there is. no reafon to think it lefs effeual among 
the clergy, than any other purfuit; or in our age, than in 
any former period. 

Thefe are the obfervations, which naturally faggelt them- 
felves to a perfon, who has attained a ftation of honour and 
authority in the church. In his eftimation it is the beft of all 
poffible conftitutions.—There is truth, without doubt, in ‘his 
arguments. But much may be faid on the oppofite fide of 
the queftion. 

Charge III. contains Obfervations on the Ufe and Abufé of 
Philofophy in the Study of Religion. His general fentiments 
‘on this topic -will appear from the following obfervation. 

* We have feen then, how weak, and yet how dangerous, 
all our reafoning is, when it would correc the dotines of re- 
velation ; and-how unjuft the cenfure thrown upon ‘the Eng- 
dith clergy for not making ufe of ‘the prefent improved ftate of 
fcience. ‘They have ufed it, and to the greateft advantage, 
there, where only it-could be ufed-for the fervice of religion ; 
‘In providing evidence, in examining it, in fele€ting the founder 
‘and weightier parts of it, and dn cafting away thofe which are 
fight er corrupt. But they have wifely avoided the appli- 
‘cation of it, where fuch application is impertinent, or profane’: 
impertinent, as in interpretation of fcripture ; -profane, as in 
the judging of God's decrees.’ 

In oppofition to this remark, we may obferve, that the 
greateit abfurdities have been maintained -by thofe, who have 
difclaimed the ufe of reafon and philofophy in the interpreta- 
tion of fcripture. If ‘reafon is captivated to the obedience of 
faith, and its decifiohs are accounted impertinent, we fhall ne- 
ver be able to refute thofe contemptible expofitors, who con- 
tend for abfolute predeftination, or tranfubftantiation. 

The concluding article in his volume is, Difputatio habita 
in Scholis publicis, anno 1756, pro gradu doétoratiis in facra 
Theologia. ** Ecclefiaftici regiminis, in Anglia & in Scotia con- 
ftituti, neutra forma, aut juri hominum ‘naturali, aut verbe 
Dei repugnat.” 
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It-is fcarce neceffary to obferve, that the fermon,on Suk- 
fcription, and the third Charge, were publifhge in the author’s 
life-time. 

Thefe fermons and charges bear the whe of -an agree- 


able writer, rather than a profound enquirer, ora folid rea- 
foner.. 
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Obferevations on the Nature of Civil Liberay, and the Principles of. 
Government. By Richard Hey, M. 4. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 


VV HEN a fubjed of great importance to fociety has been 
agitated in the courfe of political altercation, the can- 
did and rational inquirer-who hall difpaflionately inveftigate 
the matter in controverfy, uninfluencead by any party pre- 
judices, not:only performs an. immediate fervice.to the public, 
but eyen enlarges the ftock .of -ufeful fcience. The rude and 
erroneous opinions refpeéting civil liberty, which. have lately 
teen advanced.by Dr. Price, havea tendency diregily fubver- 
five of all potitical fubordination, were it not that their effeéts 
are happily. froftrated by an. inherent abfurdity, almoft too 
palpable to impofe upon the. weakeft underftanding. Thete 
opinions -haye indeed been; clearly refuted by, other. writers ; 
but-the, refutation being geneyally mixed with acrimony and 
farcafm, it was confidered:jle(g in the light of an impartial 
inquiry, than of an interefted oppofition by fuch as maintained 
different principles. Jt affords, us pleafure therefore to find 
the nature of civil liberty philofophically inveftigated, ab- 
itraétedly from, every apparent, prejudice which can influence the 
author’s determination. The.isircduétion tothe Obfervations 
before. us.difcovers fo much good. fenfe and difcernment, as well 
as impartiality, that we beg leave to fubmit it to our readers. 
- © The following Obfervations are intended principally as 
an attempt.towards clearing the way for thinking accurately 
_and writing, intelligibly on -civil liberty and the. principles of 
civil government. They have no pretenfions to be confidered 
as forming a regular treatife,.or as containing a fyftem. To 
offer them to the public under any idea of that fort, would 
expofe them to the ridicule..even of thofe who might think 
the obfervations themfelves juit, 

‘ The fubje&s on which. they are made, feem to have been 
treated confuledly by the moft .efteemed writers, . have en- 
deavoured to point out fome .inaccoracies in the fundamental 
ideas given us by a few of thofe writers: and.Ihope the fu- 
perior refpe&t due to truth will be a fufficient apology for the 
semarks that are made, notwithitanding any inferior refpe& 
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which may be thought due to authors of great and eftablithed 
seputation. « ; 

_ * Among the various objeas of human:contemplation, each 
has been commonly thonght eafier to be underftood, as it has 
in fa& been. underftood more imperfectly. .While our fun- 
damental ideas on any fubje& are confufed and indiftin&, we 
make apparent advances in knowledge with great rapidity, 
The confufion itfelf in which we are involved, prevents our 
perceiving.the difficulty of acquiring real knowledge: and -we 
are apt to pronounce the fubje& an eafy one, and level toa 
common capacity. But let us once begin to examine our 
ideas ftrily, to afk ourfelves fimply what it is we really do 
know and what we do not know; then we begin to be fen- 
fible of difficulties: and then it is too, and not till then, that 
we are in the way to real, ufeful knowledge. 

‘ For inftance, mathematics are often fpoken of as very 
difficult; and no one who has not given up to them fome con- 
fiderable time and attention, will venture to fay any thing.on 
a mathematical fubje&, . Politics, on the contrary, are treated 
as eafy,ta. be underftood ; no one (or but here and there one) 
thinks it neceflary to be filent.on political fubje&s merely be- 
‘caufe he has not made them an obje& of ferious and Jae 
borious ftudy. The cafe is, that the. mathematician is 
obliged to diftinguifh and arrange his ideas, in order to have 
even the appearance of knowing fomething: be muft have 
gone through fome of the-difficulties of acquiring real know- 

ledge, in order to pafs in-the character of a mathematician. 
- But in politics, the appearance is. more: feparated from :the 
‘reality.: The politician, without a fingle idea in his head 
that is, perfe&tly diftin&®. and unembarrafled,,may go on at 
pleafure in the ufe of political words. and phrafes, to the 
great annoyance ofall who think ferioufly and modeftly for 
themfelves.; imagining that be underftands his fubjeé .be- 
caufe he finds himfelf able to talk about it, But if an ho- 
nefter enquirer after truth will apply. himfelf to thefe two 
branches of fcience, I believe he will find a real progrefs in 
knowledge much more eafy to be made in mathematics than in 
politics. 

' © It is particularly to be wifhed that men would think with 
caution and would reafon,with diffidence in political matters, 
on this account, becaufe political fpeculations have a great 
and immediate influence upon aétion, . But alas! this veg 
thing makes againft the withed- for caution and diffidence ;— 
_ men are often engaged in the heat of action, before they have 
_pad time fo much as to fet themfelves.a going ina train of 
candid difquifition ; and long before they can have artived at 
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a rational and fatisfaftory judgment, which might dire& thene 
how to a&. He that would ftudy a queftion in politics as he 
ought, muft ftudy it in the calm fpirit of a philofopher. 
But a philofopher attaches himfelf to no party: and yet he 
who does not profefs himfelf of fome party, will hardly be 
reckoned a politician at all.—Strange! That the only proper 
way of ftudying politics, fhould be an effectual way to exe 
<lude'a man from the number of reputed politicians ! 

‘ If the title of thefe Obfervations be compared with the 
title of the pamphiet lately publifhed by Dr. Price; it may 
perhaps be thought that they were intended to be an anfwer 
to that pamphlet, and intended for nothing more. This is 
nor the cafe. {Ihave gone fo far as to examine fome of the 
principles delivered by that author; but I do not pretend to 
have confidered them all. I have alfo gone forwards fome- 
zimes in purfuit of fuch thoughts as prefented themfelves, 
without any intention of confirming, refuting, or examinin 
what Dr. Price or any other author had advanced. ‘Therefore 
st will be in vain to expect that every fentence fhould have 
fome immediate reference to the do@rines of this or that 
party. The whole is only a finall colleGion of mifcellaneous 
gemarks; fuch however as actually occurred in a courfe of 
thinking. They are thrown freely into the common ftock of 
fpeculations on thefe interefting fubjeé&ts: and, if all that has 
deen and will be thrown into that common ftock can but en- 
able the fincere and fimple reafoner to form fome fatisfa&ory 
opinions, he will think it but of fmall confequence to fee mi- 
‘nutely from whom he received any affiltance. 

« I have confined myfelf to principles, and have not-applied 
them tothe prefent meafures of government. Many reafons 
might be affigned for this:—among others, the want of au- 
thentic information about faés. But I will reft upon this 
one: that principles feem to have the beft chance for being 
fairly diftuffed, ether by being» examined alone in the ab~ 
Mra&, or by being referred to events taken from ages and 
mations in which we do not feel ourfelves biaffed towards 
amy party. Indeed both an abftra&t view and a refer- 
ence to fuch events, fhould be taken in, to form the beft 
judgment. At leaft, while we are ‘enquiring after fome firft 
principles to reafon upon, we certainly thould avoid re- 
ferring continually to thofe particular fas and circumftances, 
on account ef which the enquiry is fet on foot, and to whieh 
the principles are finally to be applied.’ 

This treatife, which is far more methodical than might be 
coficeived from the terms in which the author modeftly men- 
tions it, is divided into three parts. The firft part treats of 
the nature of liberty in general, and is fubdivided into five 
fections, 
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feftions, on the following fubjeéts: on the common accep- 
tation of the word Liberty ; on the divifion of liberty into dif- 
ferent forts, according to.two methods; remarks on Dre 
Price’s definitions of phyfical, moral, and religious liberty. 
The fecond part is employed on civil liberty and the princi- 
ples of government, and is likewife divided into five fections ; 
the firft treating of the general idea of civil liberty, and the 


~ others of the following fubjeéts; viz. fome ideas of writers on 


civil liberty, examined; the nature of civil liberty, as ex~ 
plained by Dr. Price; the principles of civil government; and 
the general idea of the perfection of civil liberty. The third 
part contains an inquiry into the authority of one country 
over another, 

The whole of this little treatife is f worthy of a careful pe- 
rufal, that we fhall not detain our readers with a more par- 
ticular account of it. The author has inveftigated the foun- 
dations of liberty with a penetration; and the ine 
quity.is condu&ed with fuch-a moderation of fentiment, as 
cannot fail of recommending it to the attention of all thofe 
who are unbiafled by the prejudices of party. 
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A comparative View of the feveral Methods of promoting religious 
Infirudétion, from the earlief? down to the prefent Time; from 
which the fuperior Excellence of that recommended in the Chriflian 
Inftitutes, particularly from the Illuftration of Scripture Hiftory 

_ and Charaders, is evinced and demonftrated. _By Duncan Shaw, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 10s. boards, Richardfon azd Urquhart. 


5 he recommend a certain plan of religious inftruétion, of 
which the Sacred Hiftory affords feveral excellent mo- 
dels, was all the author, as he informs us, had in view, 
when: he firft fat down to write upon this fubje&. But he 
foon found it expedient to enlarge his plan. For before he 
would venture to propofe an improvement in the manner of 
promoting religious inftru@ion, which now prevails, he was 
perfuadec, that it would be neceffary, or at leaft extremely 
ufeful, to confider the feveral methods, which have been pur- 
fued for this purpofe; and to point out their refpective de 
feats. 

- This leads him to enquire into the ftate of religion in the 
ages of antiquity, while under the direction of the mafters 
of families, and afterwards of the civil magiftrate; and the 
manner of conveying the knowledge of it, under a pagan 
priefthood, | 3 
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. The corruption of religion, he obferves, was not only ow- 
ing to the ignorance and faperftition of the people, to the 
fpéculations of the jearned, and the ‘policy of the ambitious ; 
but alld to the inventive imagination of the poets. , 


“ They were the divines, and as fuch employed to fing the 
praifes of theit gods, and inftruét the people in religion. In 
tie praifes of their gods, ample fcope was afforded to their 
poetic fatici¢s. Under pretence that the fubje& was too fub- 
hime to be treated in a plain and-common ftyle, their com 
fitions, whichwere geserally in verfe, were enriched with all 
the ornaments and imagery, that could ferve to exalt their ideas 
of the gods, or give beauty and grandeur to the defcriptions of 
their charaéters. And thus, in procefs of time, their divinity 
became.converted: into a perfedt mythology : and the hiftory 
they meant to convey down to after-ages, is loft in fable.’ 


From the fables.of the poets our author. proceeds to the 
dogmata.of philofophers; and, as the refult of ‘his enquiry, 
obierves, ‘that the light, received from the famed luagiinaties 
of the heathen world, is like the twinkling of a flar,- in the 
midft of darknefs,; which ferves only to render the darknefs 
viftble.? 


But it may be faid, Let this be granted, with refpe@ to 
wany one of, them, or all of them’ taken feparately,.yet {till 
wight there not be extraged from them. what would.make a 
complete fyitem. of religious. inftruion and morals ? He an{wers, 


«. That foiwething like this ‘was’ pra&ticable, feems” to have 
been the opiajen of a feé& whofprung up in the fecdrid cen- 
tury, wlio.wnder the: aufpices of. Potamon, their founder, open- 
_ed a fchool at Alexandria, and took to themfelves the name of 
‘KeleGtics. , 

* Thefe entertained the romantic hopes of eaktog! Sut one 
-fegtlir, wniformy whole, from the fyftems of the fevéral philo- 
»fophers, imwhich: they flattered’ themfelves all the contending 
oparties would agree. With this profeffed defign they, fet to 
cwerk, But the,code or digeft they formed, after all their care- 
- Fal fele ion. of, materials, was far from giving fatisfaction to 
-any. And indeed it was no wonder that it did not: a.com 
“ firion of (uch jarring materials, what ao abfurd mediey of chi 
_§09 and philofophy muft it have made ! an appearance,as truly 

ridiculous, as the picture of that moniter drawn by a poetic fancy, 

in the beginning of Horace’s Art of Poetry. Such was the fuccefs 
° of the firft Ecléfiic reformers ; and ‘fhould others, in hopes of do- 
“Jog Better, renéw the attempr;: ‘fhould they ranfack all the writ- 
- ngs that Waveleome downto uv? of ‘the Italie and Ionic fchools, 
csawnd of aliodiffeyent fects, which like fo many branches, have 
iprung from thefe vecerable flems; it would require no pro- 


phetic 








phetic fpirit co tell what would. be the fuccefs, --What dificul- 
ties, almoft infuperable, lie.in the way of the execution of :fuch 
a fcheme ? who are they whom mankind .would agree. on to be 
the compiler of this new, philofophic fyftem of religion? where 
could we find perfons of various learning, folid judgment, un- 
corrupted honelty, univerfal philanthropy and unwearied appli- 
cation, fufficient for carrying on and comp/eating this ardoous 
undertaking ? but could fuck Be found, aid mankind unite-in 
the choice of them, what reafon have we'to think they would 
unite in adopting this laboured performance, as the rule of their 
faith and manners ? Should they differ updn’ this point, would 
the compilers of this new fyftem have authority enough to de- 


termine-the controverfy ? nay after all their learned pains, muft 


not mankind be left at liberty to judge for themfelves, and for 
any authority which this fyftem would carry along with it, to 
receive or reject it, as it might beft fuit their intereft, paflions, 
principles, or humours ?” 


From thefe things however we are not, he fays, to con- 
clude, that the writings of the ancients were of no fervice to 
religion. Philofophy, with the greateft beauty and propriety, 
occupies the intermediate period, between the times of igno- 
rance and fable, which preceded it, and of thofe of brighter 
knowledge, which fol!owed. One great ufe of it was, to pre- 
pare the world for judging of the nature, evidence, and jm- 
portance of Chriftianity,, and to difpofe the world to ems 
brace it. 

Our author enquires how far the entertainments of the 
ftage, as at prefent managed, are calculated to promote the 
caufe of virtue. : 

On this topic he fays: ‘ If we confult the opinion of the 
more fober and thinking part of mankind upon the fubje@ of 
the ftage, in the feveral periods of its exiftence, or obferve the 
effets produced by it, we can from neither entertain a very 
high opinion ef itsiimportance to the interefts.of virtue, 

He then confiders romances, novels, and.the feveral kinds 
of . periodical writings, and their ufefulnefs for promoting in- 
ftrugtion ; at the fame time pointing out; their feveral de- 
fe&s. - . : cot 

Having fhewn the infufficiency of all thefe expedients, he 
proceeds to that of preaching ; and thews, that, notwithfand- 
ing all the contempt, whieh is-poured upon #t in, this licentions 
and diffipated age, it isthe beft means of religious: initru@ion. 
This he evinces. from the appointment and, example of , Our 
Saviour-;- from its being admirably calculated for a fpeedy and 
eafy communication of neligious knowledge ;. from, its. ficeels ; 
and the unhappy confequences, which might: be!dreaded! from 
its difufe, | hai 


He 
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He confiders the feveral fchemes or models of preaching, 
and the various alterations and improvements they have uns 
dergone ; the practice of the Jewiflr church, that of the pri- 
mitive Chriftian church, and that which has prevailed in our 
own country {ince the Reformation. 

About the time of the Reformation, he fays, the learning of 
the fchools was that only, which was in vogue. The clergy, 
deeply tin&tured with the pedantry of it, brought a great deal 
of it into the pulpit, and affefted a vain fhew and parade of 
learning, by the multitude of fcholaftic and technical terms, 
and the Greek and Latin quotations, which they introduced 
into their fermons. They were wont to crumble down their 
difcourfes into a vaft number of divifions and fubdivifions, by 
which they gave one reafon to fufpect, that they fought op- 
. portunities of hauling into them every thing that could but 
ferve to eke them out, to the no fmall difguft of every per- 
fon of ‘the leaft judgement or tafte, who heard them. 

In the next period, he obferves, their difcourfes were loofe 
and incorreét, warm, and deeply tin@ured with enthufiafm. 
They were little more than a play upon words, tortured to 
ferve the purpofes of the wildeft fancy, and the moft unintel- 
ligible myfticifm. 

When the paffions of the. people, which had been heated 
by the fpirit of faQion and party, and the convulfions of the 
ftate, had time to fubfide, and the tempers of all were be- 
‘come more ‘cool, the difcourfes of the clergy became like- 
wife more cool and temperate. Many of our divines were 
eminent for their fublime piety, their extenfive knowledge, 
their ftrength and energy of ftyle, and a tafte and correétnefs 
in compofition, which wilt ftand the examination even of 
times of ftill greater literary improvement. 

Filled with an admiration of the learning and tafte of thefe 
divines, thofe who fucceeded them ftudied to improve by an 
imitation of them. They were ambitious of an acquaintance 
with the learned fages of Greece and Rome. They perufed 
their writings; they were delighted with their fentiments. 
But this admiration was carried to fuch an excefs, that an in« 
telligent auditor, as our author tells us, * would have thought 
the preacher’s intention was rather to inftrué his hearers in 
the dogtrines of Plato, Ariftotle, or Seneca, than in thofe of 
Jefus Chrift.—-This mode of preaching was followed by a kind 
of declamatory harangues, to which very often the text had 
{carce fuch a relation, as to ferve for a proper mofto to it. 

In the fecond volume he proceeds to what he chiefly pro- 
pofed, a confideration of the manner purfued by the’ facred 
writers in propagating religious inftruGion, and the hints fug- 
gefted for our direction in this article. 

It 
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- Tt is obfervable, that the Scriptures are written in an hif- 
torical form. ‘The Bible, fays our author, is but a hiftory of 
the Divine Providence refpe&ting mankind, adapted to the fe- 
veral difpenfations, under which they lived, the circum- 
ftances, in which they were fituated; and diverfified, accord- 
ing to the parts which they acted: a hiftory of what others 
have experienced, and we have reafon to look for, in confe- 
quence of our adherence to, or deviation from the paths of 
virtue.. And therefore, he thinks, it muft afford an admi- 
rable foundation for thofe difcourfes, by which we would ej- 
ther recommend the one, or guard againft the other. Had 
we been told, that God is holy, wife, and powerful, and that 
man ought to be pious, devout, benevolent, temperate; and 
had we been left to form our ideas of thefe perfe@ions and 
virtues merely from the definitions that might be given of 
them, is it not, he afks, prefumable, that they would be very 
imperfe&t? Are not the perfeétions. of the Deity beft under- 
flood from his condu& towards man, and his. other intelli- 
gent creatures; and is it not this, which conftitutes what we 
call his charaéter? Is not the nature of the feveral moral. viz- 
tues beft underftood, from an exemplification of them in real 
life ? 


¢ An attention to the conftitution of the human mind will 
not only fhew the propriety, but even the neceflity of fome fuch 
method of conveying a knowledge of the abftraét traths of re- 
ligion. It feems, from the very frame of it, to ftand in need 
of fomething fenfible on which to reft itfelf. By thefe means 
it is enabled, with clofer attention, to confider many of the ob- 
jects fet before it, which, but for fuch help would, if not en- 
tirely elude its notice, be but very indiftinétly perceived by it.” 


Thefe and the like confiderations lead the author to ens 
quire into the advantages arifing from an atteation to the 
{cripture model of inftrudtion. 

This plan, he obferves, is approved by writers of the moft 
diftinguifhed judgement and tafte; by the example of Plato, 
Allgarotti in his Efflay on Painting, the author of the Eles 
ments of Criticifm, M. Rollin, andothers. Ithas, he thinks, 
many advantages with refpect to the preacher. It is admi- 
rably adapted to furnifh him with an inexhauftible fund of 
materials for illuftrating, adorning, and enforcing his fub- 
ject. It affords him particular advantages for interefting the 
hearts of his hearers. It furnifhes him with excellent op- 
portunities of expofing the deformity of vice, without the 
fufpicion of a particular application, intended, againft any of 
his-hearers. It would wean him from a violent attachment 
to fyfiem, and improve him in the knowledge of human na- 


ture. 
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ture. And, laftly, by the rich variety of fa&s, with whiclt it 
would fore his mind, it would enable him to. apply them ta 
the moft nfeful nasnelis of life. 

With refpect to his hearers, this mode of inftruction, he 
apprehends, is calculated to ftrike the mind more farcibly, to 
fecure the attention much better, and to make a more deep 
and lafting impreflion-on the mind, than any other method, 
that has yet.been adopted. 


Thefe obfervations he illuftrates by examples, one of which 
it-may not be improper to fubjoin. 


‘ By.the delineation of a feripture character, fimilar to that 
which he would wifh to reform, the preacher has a happy op- 
portunity of expofing vice, andthe danger of a continued in- 
dulgence in it, and by thus engaging the man to make the ap- 
plication to himfelf, to bring about a reformation, without his 
fo much as fufpecting that he was difcovered, or in the preach- 
er’s view. 

¢ Thus the preacher holds up a glafs to his hearers, in which 
they may behold their own features, and fee what manner of 
perfons they are: he conftitutes them judges of their own cha- 
raéter, anid by the fentence which in a borrowed character they 
pafs upon themfelves, he extorts a decifion from them, which 
im any other way, he could not have procured, on account of 
the partiality of felf-love. 

¢ In this manner it was that Nathan aded. when, by coms 
miffion from God,. he went to. reprove David king of Mrael, fox 
the heinous fins of adultery.and murder, of which he had been 
guilty in the cafe of Bathfheba and Uriah. Who buat muft ad- 
mire the addrefs with which the prophet carried on his defign ? 
—It was equal to it’s fuccefs. . There was fcarce any other, all 
circumftances confidered, by which he could, unfufpedted, have 
had accefs to the heart of this royal offender. The elevation 
to which he was raifed, and the power of which he was poffeff- 
ed, would have made the want of prudence in conveying thé 
reproof, equally dangerous to the monitor, as it would have 
been indelicate to the prince. 

In the mood David then was—poffeffed of the obje& of his 
withes, by the removal of Uriah, and Baththeba’s becoming 
the partner of his bed, he would have taken it highly amifs that 
any of his fubjec&t, even thofe who were.clothed with the moft 
facred charaéter, fhould dare to difturb him in the midi of his 
pleafure and jollity. The prophet, therefore, like one well 
acquainted with human natute, avoids whatever could make 
him refufe an attentive and candid hearing, by making him 
dread the intention of a particular application. And when, by 
‘@ fimmilar cafe which he had figured oat, and which the king 
believed to be real, he -hadjed him into a fair and unbiaffed 
decifion, ‘he'then boldly tells him; ¢ Thou art the man.” And 
then, though not before, .he might boldly tell him fo, ee 
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theft he had the king upon his fide aguinft the offender; David 
againft himfelf.’ 


In the conclufion, the author addreffes himéelf,. firft, to the 
abettors of fcepticifm and infidélity j (éondly, to thofe, who 
admit the peculiar excellence of the Chriftian religion, and 
profefs a regard for it, and yet feldom honour the public initi- 
tutions of it by an attendanee upon them ; thirdly, to thofe 
who are efigaged in the office of the miniftry, ot ate candi- 
dates for it ; and laftly, to Ctiriftians in general. 

An Appendix is fubjoined, containing an Examination of 
the Seritimerits of David Hume, efq. with Refpect to the Origin 
of Priefts and the Rife of Idolatry. . 


On all thefe topics the author writes with perfpicuity. 
His dbfervatiohs are fenfible aiid important ; his religious no- 


tions are rational, and his fentiments of the Deity exalted and 
honourable. : 


His work forms a valuable hiftory of religion, under a 
variety of different modifications, from its origi to the pre- 
fent time. 
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Hiftoriarum Cathedralis Eccleiea Zagrabienfis, Partis Prime Tomus 
Primus. Pramiffiis Preliminaribus continens Seriem Epifcoporum ab 
Anno MXCI.:.ad Annum MDCIII:; ‘st tam Epifcoporum quam alias 
Notitias.: Folio. .Zagrab, 

[HE abbot Kercfelich de Corbavia, author of this work, informs 

us, that his origigal intention was to relate in the fir volume 
the hiftory of the bifhops; in the fecond; that of the collegiate 
churches and convents ; and in the third; that of the other 
ehurches; but the envy and backwardnels of his countrymen, 
and their withholding the’ promfed documents, had infpired 
him with a refolution to publifh no more than this firft volume, 
which was printed at lis own expence, and contains miahy inte- 
refting and afeful elucidations of the — of Sclavonia, of Hun- 
garys often even of that of Germany ; of ecclefiaftical hiftory in 
general, and of the canon laws. 

The eleven firft chapters treat of the fonnder, the place, year, 
and objeét of the foundation of the fee of Zagrab; of the former 
bifhopricks of Sfifzeg, Sirmium, Cilley, Pedovium, Stridon, and 
Muria, which are now no. more; of the limits of the Zagrab 
diocefe, its eftates and revenues. The two laft chapters relate the 
hiftory of the bifhops, to the years 1300, and 1603. From 1555 to 
3603, accurate annals of all‘ the remarkable events and political 
tranfactions in Sclavonia have been inferted. The life of Aue 

uftin Gazotti, a bifhop who. was canonifed, had by our author 

Gen already defcribed and publithed in 1797,in the Selayoman lane 
uage. The moft remarkable of the other bifhops are, Nicolaus 
lahus; a Wallachian prince, and George Drafkowiciu, the fimous 

Hungarian orator at the council of Trent, where he endeavoured 

Vor. XLII. duguf, 1776, L to 
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to perfuade the pope to permit the clergy to marry: this Drafko~ 
wich was a zealous catholic, and a févere perfecutor of the diflidents 
in Hungary. | ? 
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Angel? Durini, Parritii Mediolanenfis ex Comitibus -Modoetiz, 
Archiepifoop? Aricyrani, in Regio Polonie, &c. cum Facultate Le- 
gatia Latére Nyntii Apoftolict, Carmina. 3 vols. 4to. Variovie. 

F all the modern Latin poets, Monfignor Durini appears to have 
been the moft. fertile, though by no means the moft elegant. 

(Ore patulo fudit carmina.) He, has fang a numberlefs variety of 
theological, mythological, philplophinns hiltorical, &c. fubjetts 
with great facility, wit, fenfe, and erudition; but allowed him- 
felf ‘every’ poffible liberty in his verfiication. In fhort, Latin 
poetry was his ;hobby-horfe, on which he often repeatedly rode 
over the fame theme ; for inftance: sin dia 


‘ In divinum Elogium Delphini diftum 4 Vivo Clarifimo Domino 
7 Thomas. 
¢ Delphini epregias laudes magno ore fonantem 
Audivit finmul a¢ Sequana Thomafium : 
Bofluetez, inquit, tonitrus et fulmina linguz, 
’ Flexeriique refert lumina Thomafips. 
Fam bent qui poffet Jaudari non fuit ullus. 
‘Fant bene qui poffet dicere, nullus erat.**~» 
‘ Epigramma II. - 
Zo idem Elogium. _. 
¢ JEthereas Macedo fi rex revocetur ad oras, 
. Sique evolvat opus funebre Thomafii ; 
Invideat, Ludovice, tuum tibi bellicus Heros 
: Thomafium, atque alius pedtora livor edat. 
Thomafio, Ludovice, tao memorabere felix, 
Mezonidz felix quam fuit /Eacides. 
Qin etiam exclamet; fi fors ducends duorum, 
nero Pelicdes, fed Ludovicus ero. 
‘ Epigramma III. 
In idem. 
¢ Dum tua, Thomafi, meefias facundia voces 
Exerit, et quidquid fuada dolentis habet ; 
Del phini eveétam coeli ad facraria mentemy* 
Et triftes tanti nominis exequias, if 
_- aulam meerentem inconfolabile. vulnus,’ . 
emplaque jam lacrymis faéta minora fais; 
Quem non illa tux rapuit vis ignea li yee 
Qua loqueris quidquid fit tacuiffe nefas 7° 
Credimus et manes Delphini audiffi beatos, 
Et cineres fancti fubfiliiffe rogi.* 


«~. © Epigramma Ultimum, 
oe | 


A In idem, 
+ Manibus ecce tuis nhrgenm sess parentat ; 
‘Justa tibi poterant pon potiors dari.’ 
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La Sibylle Gauloife, ou la France telle qu'elle fut, telle quelle ef, #t 
telle &@ peu pres qu'elle pourra dévenir, Par M. de \a Dixmerie, 
8vo. Paris. ; 3 = ate 

His performance is faid to. have. been drawn from an ancien® 

Celtic MS. of a prophecy of adruid, wholived before Czxfar’s 
time, and whofe fingular didtion ferves only to-give 4 colour of 
novelty to the well known hiftory,of France. .Ouwr modern druid, 

Mr. dela Dixmerie, reproaches the: French philofophers with ex- 

aggerating England’s advantages, and depreciating thofe of France, 

He laments that the French are by their theatre rather tanght to 

weep than to. laugh} and that their writers perfecute each other 

with great bitternefs. In the firft race of French ne he knows 
no perfeét prince; fince the bett of them were addiéted to cruelty. 

He highly applauds the ancient inftitution of courts’ of love. 

Francis I.'is greatly extolled for his patronage’ of learning:* Lewis 

the XIVth's boaft, if Villars’s army had been defeated, he ‘would 

encounter his enemies at. the head of 200,000. Parifianswould 


hardly have been anfwered by Marlborough and Eugene otherwile ’ 


than with a fmile. Lewis XIII.loved nothing, not even life itfelf 
—an unhappy character, yet fo certainly true, that‘one of the 
greateft complaints of his phyfician Heroard was, that he could 
hardly perfuade the king to take any remedies, as he rather des 
fired to die. Se Ba i- 

_ Operas are, by our druid, confidered as a great advantage toa 
powerful nation, fince even Alexander’s.heroifm was foothed b 
the mufic of Timotheus. The.charaécter of the French, in his opi- 
nion, contains fewer good and fewer bad quilities than'it did in 


former times. 





- 


Voyage a la Nouvelle Guinée, dans lequel on trowue la Defetiption des 
lieux, des Obfervations phyfiques et morales, et des Détails rélatifs a 
l’Hiftoire Naturelle dans le Regue Animal, et le Regne Végétal: Par 
M. Sonnerat, Sous-Commiffaire dela Marine, &c. Gc. Enrichi de 
cent-vingt Figures‘en taille douce. 4to. Paris. 


HEN the king's veffel, L’Ifle de France, commanded by Mr. de 
Coétivi, and the corvet le Neceffaire, commanded by Mr, 
Cordé, were, in 1769, ordered to make a voyage to New Guinea, 
Mr. Sonnerat obtained permiffion to attend thein in their expedi- 
tion, and was thus enabled to prefent the public with thefe new and 
interefting accounts of countries hitherto little known, of,part of 
their natural produce, and of the manners of their inhabitants. 
He defcribes the city of Manilla, the capital of the Spanish fettle. 


ments in the Philippine Ifands, (where, in the courfe of the voyage, , 


he tiaid for fome time, as well built), adorned with fine houfes and 
grand churches, and furrounded by a very fertile country, fulcep- 
tible of every {pecies of improvement and cultivation, but fo ut- 
terly negle&ted, that even of its fpontaneous produce no. more is 
annually gathered in, but what is juft fufficient to provide neceffa- 
ries for the current year; the Spaniards trufting chiefly to the re- 
turns of the galleon, which fails every year to Riagulce, freighted 
with goods to the amount of four millions of piafters, but-very in- 


differently manned, and fo ill provided with munitions and neceffa- : 


ries, as even to lengthen its courfe, in order to avail itfelf of the 

rains udually falling in certain latitudes. The news of its return 

is a matter, of joy to the whole ifland ; its delays a fubjet of anxiet 
2 an 
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and difmay, Its annual returns dre valued at three milliows of | 


piaftres ; and thefe are faid to be foon after paid away for comimo+ 
— Searly ‘purchafed of an Englith thip, bearing Armenian 
colaurs. : ? | 
Penetrating into the country Mr. Sonnerat found, at the diftance 
of a day’s journey from Mantla, sothing but woods and unculti- 
vated fields; fome ftraggling naked Mndians, armed with bows and 
arrows, flying frofn the fight of man, wandering and folitary ; with- 
out any family conneétions, and contenting themfelves with fuch 
women as they meet by chance. Farther on, hemet,.near a large 
lake,.a niet, indiutt uftrious people, bufied in making mats and cloaths, 
having laws, and panifhing. crimes, efpeciatly adultery. Beyond 
the mountains he ound immiente and very fertile plains, where he 
faw only a few fragpling hamlets, inhabited by a fierce and quar- 
relfome racé of yey e, contmually at variance, and frequently en- 
gaged in wavs with each other ; yet not entirely deftitute of arts; fince 
- Sonnerat Here affifted at the reprefentation of a,fert of tragedy, 
lafting fox thsee days together, whefe decorations, declamation, and 
ation, the only: things of which a ftranger te the Janguage could 


form. any notion, were Seperior to his expedtations from fo rude a 


¢. : , 
The interier parts of the pit are inlrabited by other nations 
not vafited by our author, nor yet fubdued by the Spauiards. 

At two French Jeagues from Calemba he found a rivulet whofe 
waters are boiling Wot ; Reaumur’s thermometer, though dipped 
in it at.a league's diftance trom the fpring-head, rofe to 69 degrees 5 
yet all its banks were fertile, and the fhrubs, whofe roots are wa- 
tered by this rivulet, are vigorous and unimpaired ; bus {wallows 
attempting to fly over it at the height of feven or eight feet dropped 
down motionlefs. During his ftay in thefe places, our author drank 
no other water but this, after it had been cooled ;. its tafte appeared 
to him earthy and ferruginous, By the order of the Spanith gover- 
nor, feveral hot baths have been built in the neighbourhood, whofe 
degree of fieat is proportioned to their feveral diftances from. the 
rivulet ; and in @ bafon too hot to be endured by the hand, Mr. 
Sonnesat faw fome fithes fwimming fo nimbly as not to be caught. 

Our author afterwards vifited Aatigua, another ifland dependent 
on Manilla, and refembling the other Philippines, abounding witl: 
Swamps ; its inhabitants are nduftrions, but its air .unwholefome. 
In his-opinion this ifand is likely to afford gold, pearls, and wax. 
There: are great numbers of beautiful {pecies of pigeons, which he 
minutely defcribes, together with many othes.bisds,, . 

From Antiguahe pailed to Mindanao, another, fettlement of the 
Spaniards, who are continually at war with the natives of this 
sland. “It is, therefore, no convenient place for trade ; but it might 
prove a very fertile‘field for naturalifts. 

Here the two French veflels parted company, and our author 
failed on ‘board le Neceflaire for Yolo, a {mali, but ftrong ifland, 
bleffed‘with the government of an intelligent, brave, and, ative 
prince, who has {ubdweéd the nations on the coaits of Borneo, made 
all the kings of the neighbouring iflands his tributaries, and aéted 
nearly the fame part as Peter the Greatof Ruffia. - For, like him, 
this Indian prince defeended from his throne, and + Spent the firft 
years of his reign‘ in’ ufeful and inftrudtive tzavels ; firit, to Batavia, 
where he affociated gee, ge with failors, in. order to learn the azt, 
of navigation; then with fhip-wrights; and at lat with husband- 
men, and bought a variety of ufeful inftruments. . After _— 

; thus 
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thas provided for the firft neceflaries of his fubjects, he failed for 
Mecca, in order to learn the. Arabian language, and‘to ftudy the 
Alcoran. After his return, he, for the fir time, introduced the 
elements of arithmetic, of writing, and the ufe of coin, After this, 
ihe attempted to feize on a diamond mine, on the coalts of Borneo, 
which was proteéted by the ‘Dutch, under the 'king of the ifland. 
The. king of Yolo declared war againft the king of Borneo, but was 
fepulfed-by his Dutch auxiliaries; upon which he returned into. his 
own dominions, and refolved to ‘fail, with fis queen and family, the 
chief of his guards, and fix warriors, together with a great variety 
of commodities, in order to purchafe fire-arms of. the Secatiels, at 
Manilla ; but on his Ianding there awas arrefted, aceufed of a defign 
of taking Manilla by furprige, imprifoped, and ‘his .xealth feized 
‘and plundered. The Jefuits feem to have béen the moft inveterate 
and cruel of his enemies; but be was alfifted by M, Poivre. The 
Spanith minittry being after two years, at laft, informed of his creel 
treatment, ordered him to be reléa¥ed | accordingly he was fet free, 
‘yet Rill under fome pretence detained at Manilla. His fubjjects be- 
ang -cxafperated at ‘his detention, took arms, and ravaged the envi- 
rons of Manilla, and the neighbouring jfands ;, upon which he was 
fet at liberty ; and the Jefuits, whoim he refufed to take along with 
him, obtained permiffion of the Spanith government to fit out eight 
veflels, in erder, as they pretended, to reconduc& him to his owa 
dominions. Onthis fquadron the king of Yolo was embarked, but 


_danded at Sambouangue, the chief Spanith fettlement in the send 
ed 


of Mindanao, and once more detained, The (quadron. imm 
ately after failed for Yolo, where the Spaniards, however, were vi- 
goroufly.repulfed by the natives, and forced to theer off. 
~ ‘On-the other hand, the king of Yolofound means to-efcape from 
his prifon at Sambouange, on board of an Englith fhip, by which he 
was reconduéted into his own dominions, where he reaicended his 
throne ; and though he did not think proper'to make war again‘ft 
the Spaniards, he ceded a {mall ifland weitward of Yolo ta;the Eng- 
lith, and opened his harbours to the. Moorith pirates, who infeft atl 
thefe feas, and plunder both the Spanith shipping and plantations. 
The two French weficls vifited forme other Wands, and at fat the 
cauntries of the Papous, in queft of difcoveries. ‘ThefePapous are 
the inhabitants of New Guinea, and of its adjacent iflands, and are 
here defcribed as a:deformed, hideous, cruel, fulpicious, treachereus, 
‘arid ‘terrible race of men. we bs 2's ag 
Their iflands contain many fpice-trees, and many. fine birde, 
particularly ix fpecies of paradife birds, and two f{pecies of, prome- 
ropé ; of the former, two fpecies have Jong been known ; one is fo 
Biit lately, and’the three others were yet. generally unkoown; as 
were alfo the two fpecies of promereps. ol waved! ht 
The beautiful feathers of feveral of thefe birds areavorn as orna- 
méiits by the chiefs of the natives ; purchafed by. the Dutch, whe 
rrade‘an thiefe coxtts, and carried to the Indies.and to Perfia, where 
they fell véry dear. ate. saci ie ys 
* Mir. Goanerat gives alfo fome account. of the inhabitants of the 
Moluctds; snd of the feveral forts of [pices purchaled by the French, 
from the Pa&pows.” ‘@ur navigators afterwards fhaped thew courie 
for the He of France; where Our author digefted the prefentcurious, 
aiid interelting defcription, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


- Hilaire des Souverains Pontifes quiont fitgé dans Avignon, 4to. 
| J get." Avigton, mae | 
7 Most of the popes who have refided at Avignon were French- 
oan men. ‘Theu' quarrels with the‘emperors, their wars’ with the 
Gibelins, their léagues againft the infidels, the great weftern {chifm, 
the two antipopes, Clement VII. and Benediét XIII. the abolition 
“of the Templars ; Rienzi’s confpiratiop,,and many other extraor- 
~ dinary and fingular tran{faétions, make the period treated in this 
work, a very interefting part of, ecclefiaftical and civil hiftory.’ 


Lettre fur les Arbres & Epiteries avec une Inffruftion fur leur Cul- 
ture et leur Preparation, et Le:tré Jur le Caffe. 12mo, Paris. 


Said to have been written by.a planter in the [fle of France. He 
complains of the {cepticifm of,thofe who deny, that Ifle de France 
can produce true nutmegs and cloves. The trees fent thither in 1771 

‘and 1772, fromthe Moluccas, being too young, have, indeed, not 
yet borne any fruit; but Bandais here faid not to be warmer ‘than 
the Ifle of ‘France ;° and the foils to be of the fame kind It is not 
from want of fufficient warmth, that the coffee growing ‘in the Iflé 
of Bourbon is of a quality inferior tothat of Arabia; but becaufe 
the bean are gathered untipe, and-not properly dried. The cinna- 
mon of the Ifle of France-is:alfo allowed tobe inferior to that of 
Ceylon ; becaule the Frencl>had.in the cultivation neglected feveral 

effential circumftances carefully obfenved by the Dutch. © : 
Le Philefophe Jans Prétentior, ou' ? Homme rare: Ouvrage Ply- 

Siqut, Chimigue, Politique et Moral, dédié aux. Sgavans. Par 

MOD, Tay Fe Wate. Pave ei, et egy! ines ¥ 

A very ‘heterogeneous mifce}lany-of original thoughts and fallies ; 
-on the abfurdity.of :materialifm i on:the {pots in the moon ; on'the 
volatility of diamonds; on electricity; on fire; on chemical affi: 
Nities, and a variety of other fubjeéts.) ‘ . 


Infir ution’ pour PUfage dé Ta” Hiuille pour faire du Feu, far la 
 Maniere de Padapter @ toutes Sertes de Feux 5 fur les’ Avantages 
qui refulteroient ae cet U/age., 8ve. Avignon & Lyons. 4 


_ An important and-very ufeful work, undertaken by command of 
the ftates of Languedoc. sete pS: creep hiny 
‘Quefiion Paittice-Medicale Jur le Traitement des Maladies internes. 
‘Oi y2mo. Beziers. 

A concife difcuffion of the qteftion, whether the treatment of 
internal difeafés may be entrufted to-others than regular phyficians ? 
and it is ¢afily‘forefeen, that ‘it-is.anfwered in the negative by a 
eelebrated phyfician Dr. Bouillet of Beziers. This anfwer is fuc- 
ceeded by the decifion of ten ‘cafes of confcience by two Parifian 
divines, relating to the practice of medicine. . For inflance, ought 
apothecaries and furgeons to adminifter phyfic to a patient ‘who 
refufes'to callin a phyfician ? Anfwer, they muft refufe their at. 
tendance left they violate their, oaths and the laws of their country 
(France:) : ee USS ae Le gh : . ? By 


“ Mémoire 
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Mémoire fur le Commerce des Bronzes,.et particuliérement fer PEta~ 
bliff:mint dune Maifon fabricante et commercgante.’ Par 'M. 
Magnien. 8v2. Amfterdam. | 
Containing not only a well digefted proje¢t of eftablifhing a great 

manufacture and trade of bronzes, but feveral judicious reflexions 

on induftry, manufactures, and trade in peihetil; : 


C. Cornelii Taciti Opera, Sapplementis, Notis, et Differtationitus 
itluftravit Gabriel Brotier. Paris. 

This new edition is ftill preferable to Mr. Brotier’s firft edition 
of Tacitus » as it contains many new additions both in the Notes, 
and in the Supplements ; fuch ‘as’ the Hiftory’of Trajan ; Sup- 
plements to the Dialogue de Oratoribus ; Diflertations, on the Repu- 
tation of the ancient Gauls ;_ on the Power, and Authority of Eu- 
muchs among the eaftern Nations, and the Romans; together with 

- Supplements and Notes to the Fragment of Livius, that has lately 
_ been difcovered);:and a Syftem of Politics carefully collected from 
the feveral maxims of Tacitus. The work is very elegantly printed. 


La Recherche di Bonbeur, en quaire Divifions teadantes au méms 
but. Par M, T.D.M. Avocat au ‘Parlement. 12m0, Paris. 
The four’ divifions of this Inquiry after Happinefs, are: to 

know how to _ find one’s.Happinels in the Pragtice.of Virtye: got 

to prefumé dpon it: To fhare this Happinefs with a worthy Com- 
panion for Life ; and to comfort one’s felf under Misfortunes, 

- Syftema Entemologie fiftens Infe@orum Claffes, Ordines, Genera, 

et Steciess ..8vo...- Ritnfburg.. - «+ i 
Profeffor J. Chrift. Fabritius, at Copenhagen, has, with great in- 
duftry, digetted in this new fyftem a vat number of infeéts trom the 
collections of! Meffieurs Banks, Hunter, Lee, Tunftal, Drury, 

Eaton, &c.. Meff. de Hattorf, Schaller, de Robr, Forfkrael, Mr. 

Mallet of Geneva, and Dr. Koenig,'a phyfician in Tranquebar. 

The number. of ithefe infe&s re-examined by him With the microf- 

cope, and. arranged under news divifions, amounts to’ about ‘four 

thoufand. .His labours were, very great; and their'produce will 
be an acceptable prefent for natupalitts, ! ! 


J. Danielis Leers Flora Herbornenfis, fecundum Syfema Sexuale 
Linnzi. . 8vo0. with fixteen Cuts. _Herborn. | 

This. is alfo'a laborious and accurate performance, containing 

a variety of new -dilcoveries, 
_, Le Guerrier fans Reproches. Paris. 

A hort hiitorical eulogium of Lewis Thomafieat de Curfai, who 
in 1572, boldly refufed, from: principles of humanity‘and honour, 
to take a fhare in the maffacre.of the Huguenots; though, on an- 
other occafion, he took the caftle.of Angers from them by furprize. 
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P.O LD. L..Tyk 1G Avades .. : 
Familiar Dialogues between Americus aad Britannicus, * By Joh 
Martin. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 
“| “AIS pamphlet’confiits of two dialogues, in which each of the 
{peakers appears to be warmly interefted in the caufe he en- « 
dedvours to fupport. es however, in our opinion, 
~ Al ¥ : 
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far the advantage in the conyerfatjon; and - 2 arguments which 
‘the produces are entitled to the greater rep -d, as he betrays 
not any of that virulence.and party prejudice fo frequent with 
thofe writers who have employed their attention on the fame 
fubject. . s '. 
additions to Common Senfe. Svo..1s. Almon. 

We lately obferyed of the pamphle: entitled «* Common Senfe,” 
that, under q fpecigus title, it contains che moft impudent, ab- 
fard, anderroneops dottrings, relative to the Britifh government, 
that ever wese fuggefted ‘by rhe fervour of political-fanaticifm 5 
‘and we have only to fubjoin in refpet of thefe Additions, that 


they are written in a fimilar ftrain. 
| The Duenna, a: Comic Opéra in Three AA as it is ee by 
3 biy Meajefy"s Servants. Svo. 146d. EB. Johnfon. 
Under the fyrreptitions title of alate popular dramatic pro- 
duation, we are hese prefented with an impotent attempt at per- 
fona! ridicule. qr Oy 
' The dialogue istoo vpid of fentiment to be truly farcaftic; and 
the fongs the moft pitifui madrigals that ever iffued from the 
upper manfions of Grub ftreet. a, 
Fu, lification dela Refifiance "es Colowjes Amépicaings, Se. Ryo 
ye - Bofquier. | 
Enough, we imagined, had heen publithed in our native lan- 
guage om theconteft between Great-Britain and America, with- 
out being further peftered by productions on the fame fubje& in 
French. ‘The author of this pamphlet, however, exclufive of 
the novelty of treating the contrayerfy in a foreign tongue, nei- 
ther advances any new argument, nor places thofe which have 
~ been formerly fuggefted, 1n a more convincing'light. A decla- 
matory vindigation of the Americans, vamped*up ‘from the na- 
merous politigal effufions ately: difgorged from the prefs is all 
that we meet with in this letter; whichy though {aid te be 
written from Holland, is more probably the work of fome fedi- 
tious fapricator in. this metropolis. : 


Letergs Policiques fur Etat adel defaFrante. Spe. Bolquier. 
Thefe letters were written upon occafion of a requifition made 
by M. Seguier, advocate, on the part of the French king, for 
the {yppreffion of two pamphlets lately publithed at Paris. They 
contain many jult and judicious refiections on the difting prero- 
gatives of the crown and parliaments of that nation, which are 
enforced with all the warmth: and energy of a writer who is jne 
terefted in the happinefs of his country. 


| POE T RY. 
The XLV, Chapter of the Prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer, jin 
'— Kerfa. With Notes and liluftrations. 4te. 13. Murray. 
A burlefgue om the fanaticifm of q feditions American 
preacher. , : do ; 
; . v4 Cog- 
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A Congratulatory Poem on the late Succeffes of the Britih drmz: 
; 4te. 13. Baldwin. 
An ironical effufiony in middling poetry, on the progrefs of 

the war with America. Did the author appear to be prompted 
by the laudable motives of animating the nation to more vigorous 
exertions of valour, we fhould pardon his farcafm ; but the ge- 
neral ftrain of the poem affords room to fufpect that he is not 
much interefted in the glory of the Britith arms. 

W—'s Feat; or Dryden Travefic; @ Meck Pindarick. 410. 

ty >" 35. 6d. Barker. | / 
If the dignity of the pewtees is not exalted in this Mock Pin. 
darick, they are at Jeaft entertained in idea with,a jovial carou- 
fal, which Venus and Bacchus have not difdained:to honour 


with their company, and which is likewife celebrated: in not igs 
noble verfe. : 


The Frolicks of Fancy. By Rowley Thomas. gto. 14 Richard~ 
. fon dnd Urquhart. . 
When Fancy is confeffedly frolickfome, it would-be unjult for 

Criticifm to exercife her reprebenfion with feverity ;. and:we fhall 
therefore only advife the authorto beware of ftumbling on fuch 
couplets as the following, when next he mounts his Pegafus; 
becaufe a flip of this nature is extremely unfavourable to the re- 
putation of a poet, who ought to”poffels a good ear. 

‘* Of living, when the foul is fownz 

‘© To her eternal, blifsful some.” 


An Elegiac Trjbyte.to the aes f a departed Friend. 410. 3% 
ohnion, stg), 3078 

This pamphlet is the production of the fame author who wrote 
Elegiac Verfes laft year to @ young lady, on thesdeath of her 
brother. We obferved at that time, that, ‘*.as the firft eflay of 
‘s an early mufe,” che yerfes were not.yoid of merit; but we 
cannot fay of the prefent performance, that it is fuitable ro what 
might be expected from a /econd effay of the fame kind. 


The Truth of the Chriftian Religion; a Poem: founded on a very 
celebrated Work of Hygo Grotius, By Charles L’Ofte, 4, MM. 
Bve. 5% 34. boards. White. 7 
Grotius, in the'firit {e&tion of his: Treatife on the Truth of 

the Chriftian Religion, informs us, that he publifhed the firft 

fketch,of that work in the language:of his own country, which 
was the Dutch ; and in verfe, that his arguments might be more 
eafily commited to memory. His..book wai’ defigned for the 
ufe of common people, and more efpecially feamen ; in order 
to furnith them with fome rational amufement and pious inftruc- 
tions jn their long voyages to Africa, Turkey, or China; and 
with arguments in‘defence of Chriftianity, among Jews and in- 
fidels. gts BUTE RT 

' This work was fo much efteemed, that one of the author's 

learned friends at Paris, Hieronymus Bignonius, was extremel 

dcfirqus of knowing its contents. To gratify his curiofity, Gro~ 


tius 
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- ‘become immortal, 
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tius tranflated it inté Latin profe, and ‘addreffed it to him, in the 
year 1628. : . 

Mr. L’Ofte, taking his idea from the, author’s, original pro- 
duétion, has given us a tranflation in Englith verfe... * If hehas 
fucceeded in‘his endeavours, they cannot but be productive of 
of fome good effec ; if not, a good intention muft be his plea, 


* ‘and his comfort under the difappointment.’ 


The tranflator’s defign and apology. 
¢ 'Tho’’Chrift’s religion ‘fhine fupremely bright, 
_ . Pride, vice, fond error, oft obftruct its light. 
“To obViate thefe ills *tis here defign’d, | 
To ftate the trath, to fix th’ unfettl’d mind. 
“"Thefe proofs’? enforce, and make them deeper pierce, 
Grotius firft gave them in didaétic verfe. 
That work, loft and forgot, I would retrieve, 
Or fomething fitilar, in Engliffi, give : 
If the grave theme preclode the fprightly grace 
In any part, let truth fupply its, place,’ 


- If the Dutch rhymes of Grotias, are. loft and forgotten, the 
‘ ¢ranflator cannot reafonably expect, that. dis production fhould 


; 
e 


~" -Tf a farther fpecimen fhould be thought neceffary, take the 


following. a4) wos 
. ° ¢ Book vi, § to. 
¢ But gh, the monftrous, vile abfurdities 
In Turkith beoks! The low ridic’lous lies ! 
Thus, that 2 woman beautifal and fair, : 
Learn’d ‘of fome drunken angels fuch an air 7 
Of melody divine, that hhe'could fly, 
At pleafure, by it buoy’d, above the tky, 
"That once fhe mounted up, in heav’n, fo far, 
That God infix’d her there the ev’ning ftar. 
A moufe'in Noah’s ark is faid thave {prung 
Spontanecoufly, bred from an el’phant’s dung. 
They fay a cat came from a-lion’s breath. * 
They tell a foolifh tale concerning death. 
Chang’d to a ram the grifly king, muft dwell 
For ever now, they fay, *tween heav’n and hell. 
In th’ other world they fhall fweat out their cheer, 
And troops of women to each man adhere: - 
Thefe things they read ; but ev’ry fuch pretence 
Proclaims a total lofs of fober fenfe? °° ~ 


- » Mr. L’Ofte has fubjoined a tranflation of many of the learn- 


ted and valuable annotations of Grotius and le Clerc, and added 
-fome of his own. AG oF 

The Worthines of Wales: A Poem. $vo. 75. 6d. Evans, Strand. 
* The republication of a dull antiquated medley, which might 
have been fuifered to remain unnoticed, among the literary lum- 
“ber of paft ages. . 7 
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The Song and Story of Mrs. Draper, the Widow:Lady of Bath. 
p PTC IE: ' gto. 1s. Williams. 
This production, from the very nature of its fubje&t, is de- 
voted to the altar of Cloacina; and to that we therefore confign 
it, as an offering truly worthy of the place. 


DRAMATIC... 

The Metamorphofes, a Comic Opera. In two AG&s,.as is is per- 
- formid at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. Sve, 15. 

‘Lowndes, < ae ge aM 

In pervfing this piece we difcover few traces of originality» 
the fable being gleaned, for the moft part, from other dramatic 
produétions,. As amufical compofition, however, it may af- 
ford an audience entertainment ; though confidered even in fuch 
a light, we cannot avoid placing it among thofe performances 
which are ranked in the loweft order of merits. 

N O°V € LS. 

The. Story of Lady Juliana yeaa 2 Vols. 12m Ss. fewed. 
‘so qngy in ' Sadell. 

The produétions of this ingenious lady have fo often obtained 
our approbation, that fhe may claim a kind of prefcriptive right 
to the favour of criticifm. “ We do not, however, exceed the 
bounds of impartiality when we remark, that in elegance of 
ftyle, chaftenefs of fentiment, and moral tendency, the prefent 
novel merits an equal degree’ of encomium with thofe which 
have formerly proceeded from ghe fame agreéable and interefting 
writer... It contains not, we muft acknowledge, fo much bufi- 
nefs as either ‘The Delicate’ Diftrefs, or Lady Barton; but 
the -attention of the ace is well fupported by the referva- 
tion of lady Juliana’s ftory\t6 the laft, and by the variety of cir- 
cumftances which are octafonally introduced concerning her. 


The Rambles of Mr. Frankly : Vol. III, and IV.* 12mo. 5. 
' “se Sewed, . Becket. 

Thefe two additional volames .feem to complete the Rambles 
of Mr. Frankly, who. merits our approbation on account of the 
moral tendency of the work ;, though he feems to have paid lefs 
_attention. to. probability than entertainment, in the courfe of 
thefe excurfions of fancy. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Letters on the Worfoip of Chriff, addrefed to the rev. George 
re * Horne, D. D.. 8v0. 15, Johnfon. 

Thefe letters contain a refutation of fome of the principal 
arguments advanced by Dr, Horne in his fermon preached be- 
fore the univerfity of Oxford, May 14, 1775 t. 








® For an account of Vol. I. and EI. fee Crit. Rev. vol. xxxiv. 


+ 47% 
P + See Crit. Rev. vol. xl. p. 84. 
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356 Montury Cararoces. 


-The author difplays a confiderable thare of critical abilities s 
and treats the fubje&t with that moderation and temper, which 
fhould always be obferved in difquifitions relative to the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being. 


4 Letter to Soame Jenyns, E/g, wherein the Futility and Abfur- 
idity of fome Part of bis Reafoning in bis View of the dnternal 
Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, is fet forth and expofed. Su0. 

ax. Baldwin. 7 

Mr. Jenyns having afferted, that a fyftem of religion entirely 
mew, with regard to the object and. the doétrines, may be ex- 
traéted from the New Teftament, the author of this Letter af- 
firms, that Chriftianity is not a new religion, with regard to its 
object, a ftate of happinefs hereafter ; but that the-doétrine of 
a foture fiate, and a future judgment was geperally received 
athong the heathens,’ In confirmation of this epinion, he pro- 
duces the teftimony of ‘Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others. 

Without attempting to invalidate what this writer has ad. 
vanced, we may obierve, that Seneca’s authority is improperly 
introduced op this eccafion, Seneca: lived to the 6sth year of 
the Chriflian zra; and might. probably derive fome of his fub- 
Hime fentiments, relative to a future ftate, from Chriftian wri- 
ters. , 

Mr. Jenyns has afferted, that patriotifan and friendthip have 
vio intrinfic merit in themfelves, and are totally incompatible 
with the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity. In oppofition to 
this notion our author inffls, that patriotif{m and: friendthip are 
Chriftian virtues; that they are inculcated)in the Scriptures ; 
and, in particular, * that the command, thou -thalt love thy 
neighbour as thyfelf,’ inclades an injunétion of love in all its 
degrees, from univerfal benevolence, to its.centre, friendthip. 

© Indeed, fays he, patriotifm and .friendthip are fpecies, 
where love is the genus: for love takes up various names from 
the various objects to which it is addreffed, as the fea takes dif- 
ferent names from the feveral fhores i¢ falutes. Thus, as it 
looks upwards to fuperiers, it becomes patriotifm to a country, 
duty se a governor, piety toa parent, and gratitude to a bene- 
fa&ter. As it looks downwards oa inferiors, it becomes merc 
to an offender, charity to the indigent, and pity to the diftreff- 
ed. As it looks ronnd about on equals, we éall it kindnefs. 
And if among thefe it meets with any fitly qualified to recipro- 
cate the offices of kindnefs,: it then becomes friend hip.’ 

Mr. Jenyns has obferved, that the’ Chriftian legiflator has 
every where preferved a remarkable filence on fubjeds efteemed 
by all others of the higheft importance, civil government, na- 
tional policy, Sc. : 

His opponent replies, that obedience to government is a 
Chriftian dew: and the policy of ftates confonant with the {pi- 
vit of Chriftianity. In confirmation of this opinion he alledges 
the authority of St. Paul, who fays, * Let every foul be fubjea 
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to the higher powers, &c.’ of St. Peter, who direéted his Chrif- 
tian converts to fubmit themfelves to every ordinance of atamg 
and of Chrift himfelf, who paid tribute ; and returned this de- 
cifive anfwer to the Phari and Herodians : ‘ Render une 
Czfar the things which are Czfar’s’. 

Thefe are all the points, whtich this writer undertakes to exa- 
mine and refute. | | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Village Memoirs : lea Series of Letters between a Clerzyman aud 
bis Family in the Country, and bis Son in Toudn. 4th Edit. 
Small Sve. 4. Davies. | : 


We have already mentioned two of the former editions of this 
elegant compofition *; and though its author hath not geatified 
the with we exprefled, by a continuation of the corre{pond- 
ence, the prefent edition is enriched with. two elegies, which 
we extract for the entertainment of our readers. 


* Elegy to a Lady who wihed not to hear the Toll of a Bell ow 
the Evening of the late‘Princefs Dowaget’s Feneral. 


¢ And why not hear the found of yonder bell ? 
Ah why from ferious thought for ever fly ! 
It tolls a fober, awful, folemn kuell, 
~ A with’d-for knell to immortality. 


Think not a round of felly’s mad career 

. Can alway fhield thee from refiection's pow’r, 

The young, the fond, the rich, the gay muf fear, 
Too long regasdlefs of an awful hour. 


Think not that béeaateous form that now you wéar, 
That glow of crimfon—thofe infpiring eyes 
‘Matt linger ever here—they all declare— 
They {peak aloud their kindred to the tkies. 


Do not the hour, the day, the month, the year, 
All in. heir courfe expize, but all renew ? 
All nature, thews, alas! a profpect drear, 
All Nature fhews there’s. happinefs ia view. 


Long loft in ftorms do mariners repine, 
- When.the glad pilot diftant land defcries ? 
Ah! fee them eager trace the folid line, 

See their hopes kindle as the objects rife, » 


And fhall my fair with wr gs hopes in ftore, 
‘Not once look up beyond this earthly clod, 
Shall the alone her deftiny deplore, 
Her anchor, heaven; and her pilot, God,’ 





e See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxviiiy. p. 449. and vol, xi, Pp 16.56 
* Elegy. 
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‘Elegy to a Lady on her Marriage. 

* Dark was the grove, and fullen all the fcene,, 

The fun fcarce chas’d the billowy clouds of night, 
‘Nor fwains, nor fprightly maids, nor wood-nymphs feen; 

- The frolicks and the loves had ta’en their flight. 

Again the howling defert threaten’d ftorms, 
_ Again bleak horrors widow'd all the plain, 
Sad contemplation pictar’d hideous forms, 

And winter gloom’d a folitary reign. 


But lo! the came'to brighten ev’ry hour, 

. To cure fick fancy with its cares oppreft, 

Unknown to none but to herfelf, the power 
Of chearing all beneath her influence bleft. 


Oh! may that power remain to deck the year, 
Nor fhed its bloffoms ere maturely blown, © 
No grafp unhallow’d the rich branches tear, 
Ere to the weeld their genwine’ fruits ate knowns 


So fhalt thou live in this ill-omen’d age, 

_ A ftar benign to gild the wanderer’s way, 

Deck with bright fame fair fcience’ glowing page, .. 
Its faireft theme, thy radiance and thy {way.’ 


Advice from a Father to a Son, juff entered into the Army, and aboyi 
to go Abroad into Aion, 8vo. Johofon. 

In thefe fenfible and moral letters, the various duties which 
an Officer owes to God, to his country, and to himfelf, are de- 
lineated with great perfpicuity, and enforced by the moft pow- 
erful arguments which reafon and paternal affection can be fup- 
pofed to fuggeft. We earneitly recommend them therefore to 
the gentlemen of the army, asa feries of excellent admonitions, 
by thewing a regard to which they will render themfelves not 
only more refpeétable in their military capacity, but alfo become 
confpicuous for the virtues of civil life. | 


SeleGa quedam ex C. Plinii Secundi Hiferia Naturali, ad Ufum 
Scholarum accommodata. Small 8ve. 3s. Johnfon. 

Caius Plinius Secundus, called thesElder, was born at Ve- 
rona, and lived under Vefpafian and Titus, who honoured him 
with their efteem, and employed him on feveral occafions.. He 
ferved in the armies with reputation, was admitted into the col- 
lege of augurs, was fent governor into Spain; and, notwith- 
ftanding the time fpent in his public employments, he found 
leifure for application to a great number of works, which are 
all unforcunately loft, except his Natural Hiftory, in xxxvii books. 
This, fays his nephew, is ‘ Opus diffufum, eruditum, néc mi- 
hus variam, quam ipfa natura.’ lib. iii. ep. 5. ‘ A work of 
great coimpafs and learning, and almoft as full of variety, as 
nature herfelf.’ Stars, planets, hail, wind, rain, trees, plants; 
flowers, metals, minerals, animals of every kind, terreltrial, 


‘ aqua- 
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aquatic, volatile, geographical defcriptions of countries and cis | _ 
ties, &c. are the fubjects of, his: induftriouss examination, To 
compofe this -work he perufed.almoft 2000 volames: He deédi- 
cates it to Titus; to whom he gives this fhort, but.exalted en- 
comium : ‘Nec quicquam in te mutavit fortune amplitudo, nifi 
ut prodefle tantundem poffes & velles.’ ) 

Daring the eruption of mount Vefuvius, An, Chr. 79, Pliny, - 
by approaching too near, was foffocated with the {moke and 
flames. This happened in the fifty-fixth year of his age. We 
have a circumftantial account of this event in two letters, writ- 
ten by his nephew, Pliny the younger, to Tacitus the hiftorian. 
See lib. vi. 16, 20. ‘i 

In this writer we do not find either the purity, the elegance, 
or the admirable fimplicity of the Auguftan ape His ityle is 
ftiff and cramped, and frequently obicure. His thoughts are 
fometimes forced, perplexed, anid hyperbolical.. His relations 
frequently falfe and incredible. Yet, with all his faults, he is an 
ufeful author. He writes with force, energyji vivacity, a bold- 
nefs of expreffion, and a fertility of imagination. .His book 
contains a variety of curious information, not to be met with 
in any other writer. 22nd ON 

This publication confifts of extracts from the moft agreeable 
and inftructive parts of Pliny’s-thirty-feven books: as, his de- 
{criptions of the .fun,:the ymoon, and the earth’; of the moft | 
remarkable rivers and moyntains;.of beafls, birds, fithes, 
and infects ; and of painters and fculptors. By confining thefe 
extracts, as much as poflible,-to thofe paffages which are clear, 


elegant, and frée from abfurdities, the editor has introduced a: ‘> ‘ 


valuable claffc author into {chopls and academies, which has 
been hitherto confined to the libraries of the learned, 
A Defeription.of Killarney. 4t0. 3s. Dodfley. 

We remember Killarney to have been of late years the fubject 
of more than ane defcriptive poem. It appears "indeed by all ac- 
counts to be remarkable for the romantic embellifhments received 
from the hand of nature. A fcene fo delightful. requires not 
the aid’of poetry to imprefs the et eee with pleafure ; and 
it is therefore probable, that this defcription, which feems to be 
accurate and diftinét, will convey a juft reprefentation of the {Q; » 
much celebrated Tempe of Ireland. : 


44 ColleBion of Cafes of Privilege of Parliament, from the sarlisff 
Records to the. Year 1628. 4to. 65. Jewed. Dodiley. 


This.colle&tion, which is extraéted from the Journals of the 
Houfe of Commons; and other parliamentary records, ig pub- _ 
lifhed as a. fpecimen of what might be prefented to the public, 


relative to cafes of the privilege of Parliament, by 4 perfon” “7 


who fhould engage in fo extenfive an undertaking. A work 
of this kind would undoubtedly merit approbation, and the 
plan upon which Mr. Hatfell has proceeded, affords an ufeful 
model for the farther profecution of the fubject, 7. 
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The Spirit of Mafonry im moral and elutidatory Le&utes. By 
illiam Hutchinfon. /mall8vo. 35.64. Wilkie. 


As thofe of our readers who are not initiated in the myfteries 
of mafonry, could derive neither inftruction nor entertainment 
from our obfervations on this performance ; and as fuch as are 
of the fratersity will probably have recourfe to the original, 
we fhall forbear giving a detail which would prove noni un- 
interefting to the one, and unneceflary to the other. 


An Introdufion to Free Mafonry. By W. Meefon, M. M. 8v0. 
13. 6d, Baldwin. 
The apology which we have made in the preceding article is 
alfo applicable to the prefent. 


A LoGure on Mimicry. By George Saville Carey. Small Svc. 13. 
ew. 

As this little produGion bears the name of thie facetious Mr« 
Saville Carey, fo welt known to the public for the Leftures on 
Heads, it is unneceffary to inform our readers, that their expec 
tation of receiving entertainment will be fully gratified in the 
perufal of it. . 


She is and She isnot; a Fragment of the trae Hiftory of Mifi Cae 
roline de Grofberg, alias Mrs. Potter, cs (Fe. Sed. 15. de 
Bew. ; ; 


Mifs Caroline de Groftterg, alias Mrs. Potter, &c. &c. the 
heroine of this narrative, appears to be the fame perfon with 
the celebrated Mrs. R. who fome time fince made fo confpi- 
cuous a figure at the Old Baily ; and from the faéts here ree 


lated, the feems to be a perfect adept in all the mazes of-ar- — 


tifice and intrigue. 
Authentic Antedotes of the Life and Tranfa@ions of Mrs, Rudd. 


2 vols. 12m0o. 5 Bew. 


We have more than once expreffed our difapprobation of ob- 
truding upon the public any further account of Mrs. Rudd ; 
and the prefent narrative, however authentic it may be, is not 
fufficiently interefting to juftify this repeated infule on our 
patience. , 

Tbe Tutor’s Obfervations on Memory. 8v0. 15. Hay. ° 


Thefe Obfervations appear not either to be drawn from deep 
reflection, or to be methodically digefted ; but as many of 


them are juft, and fufficieatly plain, they may prove not deftr- 
tute of utility. 
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